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DEDICATION. 
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Sir, 

The intense interest which has been 

excited in the public mind towards that 

beautiful and fertile, but hitherto neglected, 
portion of the globe, Mexico, demands that 

some authentic history, in ^ convenient 

form, should be laid before the public; 

calculated to give it a just and faithful 

insight into the nature of the country, its 

inhabitants, goTernment, and resources. 
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VI DEDICATION. 

The want of any publication of this 
nature, which does at once embrace all 
authentic knowledge of this nation (now 
only to be found either in elaborate scien- 
tific works, not suited to the general reader ; 
or articles, in detached fragments, inserted 
in periodical journals) has led me to believe 
that such a publication as here alluded 
to. would, at this moment, prove both 
seasonable and acceptable. 



Having been so fortunate as to procure 
access to persons not only competent, but 
willing, to furnish me with information 
and documents, of the most important kind, 
hitherto unpublished, I have availed my- 
self of the opportunity thus afforded me of 
preparing a History of Mexico ; presenting, 
I hope, a condensed and general view of 
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its manners, customs, laws, commerce, 
religion, arts, sciences, and manu&ctures; 
climate, soil, and agriculture ; animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions^ ; embracing, 
at the same time, a concise, political, and sta- 
tistical review of the changes lately eflfected 
in that interesting portion of the world, with 
a variety of desirable information relative 
to the present form of government, and 
the future independence and commercial 
security about to be established there; 
collected from the best and most recent 
authorities, as well as from the hitherto 
unpublished documents and opinions of 
individuals of distinction, immediately con- 
nected with the jurisprudence and commer- 
cial relations of that quarter of the globe ; 
pointing out the advantages that must 
accrue to England, from an active and 

unrestricted intercourse therewith. Also 
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Observations, speculative and practical, as 
to the bej^t means of working the mines, by 
a combination of British talent, capital, 
and machinery. 



To no one, therefore, can such a pro- 
duction as I have attempted, be dedicated, 
with so much propriety, as to you, Sir, who 
have taken so prominent a part in forming, 
and have now the honour to preside over, an 
undertaking calculated, above all others, to 
draw forth the mineral resources of Mexico, 
to give employment to its numerous and 
unemployed population, to put in circu- 
lation, throughout that vast country, the 
capital which, from temporary causes, now 
lies buried in the bowels of the earth ; 
to re-animate the spirit of commerce, and 
by supplying legitimate revenue to the 
stsate, to contribute so far to the consolida- 
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tion of its independence/ Happy is it, 
when the honourable pursuits of commerce, 
under the direction of an intellisfent and 
upright mind» run in a channel capable 
of producing such vast pubhc benefit. 



To the man of science it belongs not 
to be a calculator of commercial gain ; but 
I am much mistaken if the measure of 
individual advantage, in this undertaking, 
be not fully commensurate (as it ought 
to be) with the other great objects to be 
accomplished by it. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

NICHOLAS MILL. 

Camberwell, 

April, 1824. 
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HISTORY 



OF 



MEXICO. 



INTRODUCTORY HISTORY. 

The discovery of South America was a re* 
markable era in the annals of the world, and has 
led to events which no human mind could have 
contemplated* The discoveries of Columbua 
would have been but little benefit to mankind, if 
the same chance which conducted him to the ccm-^ 
tinent of the New World, and the Phoeniciant 
to the British shores, had been the only guide to 
die future intercourse of the two hemispheres. 

It was the discovery of the compass alone, and 
its application to navigation, which made Ame-' 
rica valuable, and raised her to that importance 
in the scale of things, which she has since at-« 
tained. It is unnecessary here to enter into the 
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conjectures and opinions which have been pro- 
mulgated , respecting the antiquity of the Mexi- 
can nation ; but it will be sufficient to observe, 
that, at the time of the conquest of the country 
of Mexico by Cortes, the Mexicans were the 
most enlightened nation of the American con- 
tinent, and considerably advanced in certain arts 
and manufactures. 

The country was divided into several king- 
doms or commonwealths, and the inhabitants 
were an intrepid and warlike people, which they 
fully evinced in their frequent and determined 
repulses of the Spanish army, and it was only by 
superior skill and uncommon perseverance they 
were compelled to yield to the conqueror's sword. 

From the cruel and exterminating policy ex- 
ercised over them after the conquest, in destroy- 
ing all their chiefs and nobles, who alone pos- 
sessed the greatest knowledge and power, they 
have now dwindled into those lethargic habits, 
which are their principal characteristic. 
^ They nevertheless possess, naturally, many of 
the qualities to form a great people ; and it is to 
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be hoped, now a better order of things has arisen, 
that the shackles which have so long bound the 
enterprising Mexicans, will no longer cramp their 
energy ; and that an enlightend policy will raise 
them to that rank amongst nations which, from 
their character and the situation of their country^ 
they are entitled to maintain. 

TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 

The whole surface of Mexico is nearly 120,000 
square leagues^ of which about one! half is itk 
the Torrid Zone, and the other half in th6 Teid- 
perate Zone. The Eastern boundary of Mexico 
begins in the Bay of Honduras, and, induding 
the Peninsula of Yucatan within its limits, crosses 
to the lake Terminos, and then due-south to 
Tonaloa^ to the eastward of the port of Tehuan- 
tepee in the South Sea. This line divides it from 
the kingdom of Gautimala. 

From lake Terminos, northward, the Gulf of 
Mexico forms the boundary to the river Mexicana 
in west longitude 92*^ 30' ; from thence it is 
divided from Louisiana, by a line drawn through 

b2 
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the river Sabina, till it meets the Natchitoches, 
or Red River, in latitude 85* north ; from that 
point, by a line to the sources of the Rio Grande, 
or, as it is more usually called, Rio Bravo del 
Norte, supposed to be in latitude 40^ north ; 
from thence its limits are an imaginary line, 
drawn to port San-Francisco, otherwise port 
Sir Francis Drake, in the Pacific Ocean, in 
latitude 37* 30' north. 

The Pacific Ocean is the Western boundary, 
from port San Francisco to Tonaloa in the Bay of 
Tehuantepec, where it joins Gautimala; 

POPULATION, LANGUAGE, REUGION, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

The population of Mexico, including the whole 
of the kingdom, does not much exceed 10,000,000. 
The people are divided into the following classes. 

Natives or Indians, Whites, consisting of 
Criollos or Creoles, bom in the ki^igdom, and 
Chapetones or Gachupines, Euroipeans, Afri- 
can Negroes, and Casts of Mixed Blood. 
The descendants of WHrrBs and Indians are 
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called Mestizos. The descendants of Whites 
and Negroes are called Mulattoes, and the 
descendants of Negroes and Indians are called 
Zambos. 



INDIANS. 

The natives in their persons are swarthy, cop- 
-per-colouredy with flat and smooth hair, small 
beard, long eye, with the comer directed to« 
^ards the temples, prominent cheek-bones, thick 
lips, and an expression of gentleness in the mouth, 
strongly contrasted with a gloomy and severe 
look. They form two-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion, and speak different languages according to 
locality ; the Mexican or Aztec language is the 
principal. They are never deformed in their per- 
sons, and are long-lived, but habitual drunkards : 
their subsistence chiefly consists of vegetable 
food. In their deportment they are grave and 
inelan(^oIic,^ when not under the influence of in- 
toxication. This gravity is particularly remark- 
able in Indian children, who, at tiie age of four 
or five years^ dis[day much more intelligence than 
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white children of the same age. They throw a 
mysterious air over all their actions ; the most 
violent passions are never painted in their fea«- 
tures ; and there is something frightful in seeing 
them pass all at once from absolute repose to a 
state of violent and unrestrained action. Reli- 
gion is unknown to them^ except the exterior 
form of worship ; fond of whatever is cQn«- 
nected with a prescribed order of ceremonies, 
they find in the Roman Catholic religion parti- 
cular enjoyments. The festivals of the Romish 
church) the fireworks with which they are ac- 
companied, the processions, mingled with dancer 
and whimsical disguises, are a most fisrtile source 
of amusement for the lower Indii^is. Th^ p3usic 
and dancing of the natives partake of that want 
of gaiety which characterizes 'them. Their songs 
are terrific and melancholy. The women shew 
more vivacity thim the men, but ni3ver take any 
is^hare in the dance, and tbey remain present only 
to offer fermented liqueurs to the dancers, pre- 
pared by their own hand9. The Indiaqs have a 
particular taste for painting ^nd for the art of 
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cairing on wood or stone ; it is astonishing to see 
what they are able to execute with a bad knife on 
the hardest wood ; the; are most fond of painting 
images and carving statues of Saints. The very 
great aptitude they display for mechanical arts, 
cannot fail to become highly valuable when ma- 
nufactures are disseminated amongst them ; even 
at the time of the conquest by Cortes, they emi- 
nently excelled in the workmanship of gold and 

silver. Cortes, in his Letter to the Emperor 

\ ... 

Charles the Fifth, thus expresses himself ^^ 1 ^&s 

** presented with gold-plate and jewels, of such 

'^ precious workmanship, that, unw^illing to allow 

^' them to be melted, I set apart more than a 

^^ hundred thousand ducats worth of them to be 

" presented to your Imperial Highness. These 

*' objects were of the greatest beauty, and I doubt 

** if liny ot-her prince on earth ever possessed any 

thing similar to them. That your Highness 

may not imagine I am advancing fables, I add, 

" that all which the earth and ocean produce, of 

" which King Montezuma could have any know- 

^^ ledge, he had caused to be imitated in gold, 
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^^ silver, and precicms stones^ and feathers ; aod 
^' the whole in such great perTectioOi that one 
^^ could not help believing he saw the very 
^^ jects nBpresented/' 

THE GACIQUBS. 

The Caciques are noble Indians^ who have 
disdained alliance with the Spaniards^ and who 
ought, by the Spanish laws, to participate in the 
privileges of the Castilian nobility. It is now 
difficult to distinguish, froni their exterior, the 
Caciques from those Indians, whose ancestors, in 
the time of Montezuma IL constituted the lower 
cast of the Mexican nation* The noble, fiom 
the simplicity of his dress and mode of livings 
and from the aspect of mitery which he loves to 
exhibit, is easily confounded with the tributary 
Indian. The latter dbews to^ the former a respect, 
which indicates the distance prescribed by the 
ancient o(mstitutions of Aztec hierarchy. The 
families who enjoy the hereditary rights of Cos* 
dasgoy far from protecting the tributary cast of 
jdie natives, more frequently abuse their power 
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and their inflaence. Exercising the magustraey 
in the Indian villages they levy the capitations 
tat ; they not only delight in becoming the io- 
atraments of the 0{^ressions of the whites; bat 
tliey also make use of their power and authority) 
to ejttort small sums for their own advantage. 
The Aztec NoaiLrrr display the same vulgarit]^ 
of manners, and the same want of civilization 
with the lower Indians. They remain, as it 
were, in the same state of insulation and exam-^ 
plea of native Indians, enjoying the CascioBgip} 
fettowing the sword or the law are infinitely rare* 
There are more Indians to be feund in ecde^ 
mystical functions, particularly in that of parish- 
priest. 

It is a mistaken notion that the natives am 
compelled to work in the mines. The laws which 
were formerly in force to exact such servitude, 
have long been abrogated. 

The Indian, as well as the Mestizoe, possesses 
^reat muscular strength, and is able to support 
a weight of from 242 to 8771bs. on his shoulders 
for the space of six Jkours ; exposed all the whil^ 
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to a temperature of from 7P to 77'' Fahrenfaeity 
(as hot as our hottest summer-day. ) This would 
i^pear almost incredibtei were it not every day 
witnessed.. These men usually work in the 
mines, and are called Tenctteros, 

The Indians pursue the common agricultural 
labours, and in tlieir habits resemble the culti- 
vators of other countries, 
. When an Indian attains a certain degree of 
civilization he displays a great faculty of appre- 
hension, a judicious mind, a natural logic, and a 
partial disposition to subtilize, or seize Uie finest 
differences in the comparison of objects. He rea- 
sons coolly and orderly, but never manifests that 
versatility of imagination^ that glow of sentiment, 
and that creative and animating art, which cha- 
racterize the nations of the ' South of Europe, 
and several tribes of African negroes. 



WHITES. 

Under the Spanish dynasty there were two 
classes of white people, namely, Europeans and 
Creoles. Since the revoluti(Hi, and now, ano- 
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ther order of things is established ; the white 
people may all be considered as Creoles or Ame- 
ricans. They amount to about one-fifth part 
of the whole population. 

The whites are in possession of almost the 
whole of the property in Mexico. The nchest 
minesi the most fertile tracts of land^ and the 
most productive plantations, are in their hands, 
and some of them derive revenues from their 
estates far exceeding those of the most opulent 
European nobility. Though the wealth of the 
country is mostly in the hands of the Creoles, they 
are far from all being individually rich; perhaps 
in no class of society, in no country of the world, 
do the two extremes of excessive riches and ex- 
cessive poverty so often meet. The pride of the 
Creoles, an aristocratic feeling founded on their 
complexion, which gives them distinction, pre- 
vents them from pursuing those kinds of labour 
that are deemed degrading to gentlemen. The 
consequence is, that their poverty is often greater 
than that of the Indian, whilst indolence, added 
to pride, prevents them from following any em^ 
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pbyment beyond that of die gaming-table, or 
becoming the flattermv of the richest membera 
of society. 

Whatever of science or learning is cultivated 
in Mexico, is almost exclusively for ihe benefit 
and improvement of this class. The university of 
Mexico, and the schools of mineralogy and. che- 
mistry, are almost solely filled by pupils firom this 
circle. 

The inhabitants of remote provinces, twenty 
years ago, had a difficulty in conceiving that 
there could be Europeans who did not speak 
their language, and they considered this igno- 
riBince as a mark of low origin ; to them the penin- 
sula appeared the very centre of European civi- 
lization. It was otherwise with the Americans 
tif the capital ; those of them who are acquainted 
with the French or Ekigli^ literature, fall easily 
into the contrary extreme. They prefer strangers 
from other countries to the Spaniards. 

The study of mathematics, chemistry, mine-« 
ralogy, and botany, is general in Mexico, and 
the Mexicans have the r^Hitation of grei^t perse-t 
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T^rance in the studies to which they kwe <mee 
addicted themselves. 

The service of no honse is carried on by 
slaves. 

The Mexicans are endowed by nature with 
a gentleness of manners father approaching to 
effeminacy, as the energy of several European 
nations easily degenerates iqto harshness. . 

The want of sociability, so universal in the 
I^MUiish colonies ; and the hatreds which (fifide 
the casts of the greatest affinity ; the effects of 
vrhich shed a bitterness over the life of the coio* 
nists, are solely due to the political principles by 
which those regions have been governed since 
the sixteenth century. 

TH£ MIXED CLASSES 

Have in process of time become a very impor- 
tant portion of the population. In a country where 
rank depends more on the complexion than on 
endowments, which in other countries confer dis- 
tinction, it is not surprising that almost every 
shade has its limits defined by terms which, 
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though apparently only expresaing the colour, do 
in reality express the rank of the individuate 
The number of the mixed classes is generally 
estimated to be equal to the Indians. They ate 
none of them in a state of slavery, but form the 
class ,from . whence the . lower kkids of traders, 
manufacturers, servants, sailors, and labourers^ 
are furnished. They constitute the k>wer and 
middle class of society in general, though some 
of them rise to wealth and knowledge ; and thus, 
by connecting themselves with a class whiter, 
prepare their of&pring for the highest municipal 
stations. 



THE NEGROES, OR BLACKS,- 

Are very few in number, whether slaves or 
freemen, and these are severally employed in the 
hot countries on the coast, which are equally de- 
structive of the lives of the Indians from the 
interior, and the newly-imported natives of 
Europe.* 



• Slavery is now abolished (1824.) 
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CLIMATE AND DISEASES. 

One-half the kingdom is situated under the 
burning sky of die tropics, and the other under 
the temperate zone. The physical climate of a 
country does not altogether depend on its dis- 
tance from the poles, but also on its elevation, 
proximity to the sea^ figure, and >other local 
circumstances. 

The interior of the kingdom, or those provinces 
situated in the torrid zone, enjoy a cold rather 
than a temperate climate. Along the coast and 
the southern regions of the intendancies of Val- 
ladolid, Mexico, and Pnebla, are low grounds. 
The mean temperature of those plains is TT"" of 
Fahrenheit ; and when Europeans, not seasoned 
to the climate, remain in these countries for any 
time, particularly in populous cities, they are 
subject to all diseases incidental to the West- 
Indies — the yellow fever, called vomito prieto, or 
black vomit, and intermittent fevers. 

On the eastern coast, the great heats are occa- 
sicHially interrupted by strata of cold air, brought 
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by the winds from Hudson's Bay. These impe- 
tuous winds are called hurricanes, and blow 
from October to March. On the decliyity of the 
Cordilleras, at the elevation of from 3936 to 4820 
feet, there reigns a perpetual sfHring, a tempera-^ 
ture which never varies more than seven or ^igfat 
degrees of Fahrenheit ; the extremes of heat and 
cold are thefee unknown. The natives give to 
this region the name of Tierras Templadasj in 
which the mean heat of the whole year is from 68^ 
to 70"" Fahrenheit, Such is the fine climate of 
Zalappa, Tasco, and Chilpinsango. 

In the terriasfriaSy or torrid zone, the plaimi 
are elevated more than 7217 feet, of which (ha 
mean temperature is under 62"" Fahrenheit 

In the capital of Mexico, the thermometer has 
been known to fall several degrees below the 

■ 

freezing point ; but this is a very rare pheno- 
menon, and the winters are usually as noild ais at 
IJiTaples, In the coldest season, the mean heat of 
the day is from &&" to 70^ Fahrenheit. In summer, 
the thermometer never rises in the shade above 
75"" of Fahrenheit. The mean temperature of the 
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^liole table land of Mexico is 62<' of Fahrenheit, 
^hich is equal to the temperature of Rome ; but 
the plains, more elevated than the valley of Mex^ 
ico, possess, within the tropics, a rude and dis* 
ag^reeable climate> even to an inhabitant of the 
tiorth. Such are the plains of Toluca and the 
heights of Guchilaque ; where, a great part of 
the day, the thermometer never exceeds from 
43'' to 46'' Fahrenheit. Jtwill be perceived, that 
this vast country varies very much, according to 
the situation of its different parts. The maritime 
places are hot, unhealthy, and moist. The lands, 
vi^iich lie in the neighourhood of hi^ mountains, 
the tops of which are always covered with snow, 
must of necessity be cold. All the other inland 
countries enjoy a climate so mild and benign, 
that they neither feel the rigour of winter nor the 
heats of summer. No other fire is necessary in 
winter than the sun's rays to give warmth : no 
other relief is wanted in the season of heat but 
the shade : the same clothing which covers men 
in the dog-days defends them in January ; and 
the animals sleep all the year under the open sky. 
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Thb DISEASES prevalent in Mexicoi generally 
are but few ; but on the coasts and low lands the 
yellow fever is as violent as in any other hot cli- 
mate. At Vera-Cruz the fever commences wiUi 
the hot months ; namely, June and July, and 
disappears again in the month of December. It 
is more fatal there, perhaps, than in any other 
part of the habitable globe, and is called by the 
Spaniards vomito prieto^ or black vomit, from the 
black matter which is ejected from the stomach. 

The air, during the hot months, is sui^)osed to 
be impregnated with a particular kind of mias- 
mata, which communicates infection, more or 
less, according to the predisposed state of the con- 
stitution. An immediate removal from the spot 
into higher land, is the most effective mode of re- 
covery ; for it has been proved, that at Vera-Cruz 
the fever has raged with the greatest violence ; 
when at four leagues distance, where the ground 
suddenly rises to 300 feet above the level of the sea, 
the fever is unknown. From the months of De- 
cember to June the country is exceedingly healdiy. 

The small-pox, formerly, made dreadful rav- 
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kge$ amongst the unfortunate inhabitants, unac« 
quainted as they then were with its hftppy anti- 
dote ; and proved to them as great a plague as 
that of Constantinople or Algiers. 

Intermittent fevers are very rare, except in 
the low lands, where they are as common as in 
other parts of the West-Indies ; and dysehteriesr 
^e also prevalent in similar situations; 



RIVERS AND LAKES, 

Mexico. is abundantly supplied with rivers of' 
Very considerable si^ — some of them find their 
exit into the Gulf of Mexico, and others into the( 
Pacific! Ocealn. The Alvarado rises amongst the 
tnountains of Zapotecas, and discharges itself by 

* 

three navigable mouths into the Gulf of Mexico, 
80 miles distant from Vera-Cruz* The river 

« ■ 

Oaiidalaxara is the most celebrated of those! 
'Which empty themselves into the Pacific. It 
takes its soiirce from Tolocan ; and, after run-' 
ning a course of 600 miles, discharges itself inter 
the Ocean in 22"" north latitude. 

c2 
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It also contains both salt and fresh water 
lakes, and those at a very considerable elevation^ 
Pazguaro, Nicuragua, and Chapalean, are the 
most extensive, but the most remarkable are 
those in the Valley of Mexico; upon one of 
which Tezcuco, the capital of Mexico, once 
stood ; but the waters have since retreated from 
it to a very great distance,' in consequence of 
the Spaniards having diverted the course of 
some of the streams which supplied it. The 
Lake of Tezcuco is salt, and contains both 
the muriate of soda (common salt), and carbo^ 
note of soda (kelp), but not any sulphate j al- 
though sulphuretted hydrogen gas is constantly 
emitted from its surface. The Lake of Ghalco 
is a fresh- water lake, and is about 15 miles in 
extent^ and communicates with the Lake of 
Tezcuco. In addition to these, there are many 
smaller lakes, and a great many mineral springs 
of the nitrous y aluminous ^ and sulphureous kinds • 
some of them so hot as 212'> of Fahrenheit. There 
are also several petrifying springs. Many of the 
rivers and streams form beautiful cascades, parti- 
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cularly the Guadalaxara, at a place called Tem^ 
pisquCy 15 miles southward of that city. Along 
a deep river, called Atoyaque, is a natural 
bridge) consisting of a vast mound of earth, over 
which carriages pass conveniently. 



MOUNTAINS AND VOLCANOS, GENE- 
RAL FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 
ROADS, &c. &c. 

The great chain of mountains, which passes 
in nearly a straight line north and south through 
the whole kingdom, is called the Andes; 'the 
most considerable of which is known in Mexico 
by the name of Sierra MadrCy particularly in 
Cinaloa and Tarahumara, provinces of no less 
than 1200 miles distant from the capital. The 
most important part of Mexico is the table land, 
which occupies the centre of the viceroyalty. It 
expands itself into a great breadth, and, without 
deep intersecting valleys, produces an extensive 
plain, equal in fertility to any part of the globe, 
and superior in salubrity to any other within the 
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tropics^ except similarljF elevatj^d spots. ITbe 
mean height of this plain |s 7000 feeta^ve the 
level of the sea^ yet it abounds with elevations, 
some of which enter the regions of perpetoal 
|BnoW| and others whos^ tops are covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year. These 
masses of snow communicate a refreshing cool- 
ness to the air at all times, and in the warmest 
seasons the melting of them produces constant 
streams, which communicate verdure and ferti- 
lity during their course. On the eastern side of 
Mexico, towards Vera-Cruz, the elevation is 
most abrupt, and, wjien attained, the most uni- 
f(vm. In descending from the city of Mexico to 
the westward, towards Ap^P^l^i ^ ^^ ^ more 
gradual, but more interrupted fay irregular ele- 
vations which intervene, t)ian to (he eastward of 
the city. The northern sid^ of the fJN^ more 
gradually des^nds, and terminates at a greater 
distance from the medium level, than ^thjej^ the 
eastern or the western sides. 

It is con^ued to the north-east £|00 miles, 
and to the north-west a still greater distance. 
A high ridge then separate^ one side of the vicf^? 
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royalty from the other, which is scarcdy passable 
at aby point, and divideis the two parts of the. 
<umntty as seourely as an elevated wall, or a 
fiithoooiei^ eavem. 

Although live table land of Mexico is, perhaps, 
the most healthy district on the globe, yet the 
other parts of the viceroyalty, on the borders of 
the sea, partake of the ungenial propertieis of the 
torrid ^ssone. The eastern shore is less, healthy 
than the western. The inhabitants of the whole 
coast, from Tabasco to the river Mexicana, are 
siabject to fluxes and intermittent and bilious 
fevers, which lessee th<3 enjoyments and shorten 
die duration of human life ; and, though the 
western shcupes are less severely, they are not less 
J^reqnently visited by the same maladies. 

The eastern and westjeim access to this impor« 
tant plain are bptb intended with difficulty and 
fatigue. The road from Vera-Cruz to Mexico, 
and from Uience to Acapulco, are both im- 
passable for wheel-carriages; and passengers 
who cannot travel on foot, or endure the fatigue 
6f horses or mules, are conveyed in litters, a 
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kind of sedan-chair, the long poles of ^hich are 
fastened to the sides of two mules, one of which 
precedes and the other follows the carriage. A 
road, however, of the most magnificent kind is 
now constructing from Vera-Cniz to the capital ; 
great progress has been made in it ; and but for 
the interruptions caused by the tumults, which 
began in 1810, it would have been completed 
by this time : it is carrying on in some parts by 
the sides, in others over the tops of the moun- 
tabs, and in one part it crosses a mountain 
10,4p0 feet above the level of the sea, and 8,000 
feet higher than the spot on which the city of 
Mexico stands.^ Whenever this communication 
shall be completed, it will give a w(«derful 
stimulus to the agriculture of Mexico, which, 
for want of roads to convey its surplus produce, 
cultivates only as much as is required by the 

* There is now (1824) a good carriage-road from Vera- 
Cruz to Mexico, from Mexico to Guanazuato, and from 
thence to St. Luis Ppto^i. A steam-engine has arrived at 
the Real de Catorce, in the province of St. Luis Potosi, to 
be used in working a mine in the possession of Messrs. Gor- 
don and Murphy, which is a practical proof that there are 119 
difficulties in the triipsport of machinery in that eountry. 
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domestic consninption ; and hence, when a year 
4if less than usual fecundity occurs, it is exposed 
to great scarcity, if not to absolute famine. To 
the northern part of the viceroyalty, where it is 
of less consequence, the communication is so 
much better, that. a coach may travel aU the 
way from the capital to the city of Santa ¥k, a 
distance of 440 leagues, with no interrnption, 
and with very litde risk. As the road to Aca* 
pulco is not passable for wheel-carriages, those 
eommodities which Asia furnishes to the com* 
merce of Mexico are conveyed on the backs of 
mules. Rivers of great extent, and subject to 
frequent inundations, present obstacles which are 
difficult to conquer. Large sums have been des- 
tined to construct bridges over two of these 
rivers, the Papagallo and the Mescala, but with- 
out effect, and passengers must be conveyed 
across them on temporary rafts, made of reeds, 
which are rendered buoyant by having gourds 
beneath them. These rafts are guided by In* 
dians accustomed to the business, who swim 
with one hand, and direct the course of the float- 
ing raft with the other. A road has been begun 
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from Yera-Cruz to Perots, the {dace at which 
the silver and other valuaUe comoiodlties are 
collected and deposited, till they can be conveyed 
to the coast. Already i^OO.OOO sterling has 
been expended on it. The cost per mile is about 
£700, in a country where the labour oi Indkns^ 
who are pripcipally employed on it, does not 
cost one-half as much as the wages of labourers 
in Europe. This road is broad, solid, and of 
easy ascent, and equals the celebrated roads of 
the Simplon and Mount Cennis. Pillars of 
porphyry are intended to be placed along it^ 
which will both indicate the distance and the 
elevation of the spot above the level of the sea. 



VOLCANOS 

Are more numerous in the kingdom of Mexico 
than in any other portion of the globe. Divided as 
it is by a long chain of mountains, some of which 
exceed in h^ght, by many thousand feet, the 
highest mountains in the world, the summits of 
which are the. common apertures for volcanic 
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laatter, it is not ^urprinng that so many should 
iBxist. 

The following is a list of the volcanos at pre- 
isent in optivity. 

Orizaba, or Citlaltepetl. 

Popocatepetl, or volcano de la Puebla. 

Tuxtla. 

Zorullo, 

Colimii. 

Gautimala and Nicaragua, 

Soconusco. 

Sacatepeque. 

Hamilpas. 

Atillan. 

Fuegos de Gautimala. 

Acatinango. 

)Sunil. 

Tollman, 

Isalco. 

Sacatecoluca, near the Rio del Empa. 

. San-Vincente. 
Traapa. 
Besotlen, 



r Groupof Sopayan. 
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Cocivina, near the Onlf of Conchagua. 

Viego^ near the port of Rialexo. 

Momotombo. 

Talica^ near San-Leon de Nicaragua. 

Granada. 

Bombacho. 

Papagallo. 

Barua, south of the Oulf of Nicoya. 

Sotara 

Purace 

Pasto. 

Rio Fragua. 

Cumbal v 

Chiles C Group of the Province de los Pastos. 

Azufral J 

m 

It is unlmown ivhether the volcanoes of the 
north-west coast have recently made any erup- 
tion. 

Orizaba is 17^800 feet high ; the streams of 
lava observed on the sides of the mountain, 
remove every doubt of its volcanic ori^n; 
but no recent eruptions are known. 

Popocatepetl has smoked ever since the con- 
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quest of Mexico. This volcano is always burning, 
and has projected lava from time immemorial : 
its height is 17,600 feet ab6ve the level of the 
sea, M 

Tuxtla is situated to the south-^est of Vera- 
Cruz. Its last very considerable eruption oc- 
curred in 1793 ; the ejected ashes were then car-- 
ried as far as Perote, a distance, in a straight 
line, of SI leagues, 

ZoruUo. The circumstance which gave rise 
to this volcano is, perhaps, one of. the most ex- 
traordinary physical revolutions which the annals 
of our planet contain. In the middle of a con- 
tinent, at 36 leagues distance from any active 
volcano, the earth rose to the extent of three or 



four square miles in the form of a bladder, on 
the night of the 28th and on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1759. In the centre of a thousand inflamed 
cones, six mountains, from 1,300 to 1,700 feet 
high, above the level of the surrounding country^ 
suddenly arose. The principal of them is ZoruUo^ 
the height of which is 1^700 feet. Its eruptions 
continued until the month 6f February, 1760. 
The subterranean fire is now very active. 
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The connection of tbe tolcano of Plaslo witd^ 
those of the province of QuitOj vtM tAiovm in a 
striking manner in 1796 ; a cloml of smdce had 
existed from the month of November, 1796, front 
die volcano of Pastoj but, to the gr^at surprise 
of all the inhabitants of the city of that name^ 
the smoke suddenly disietppeared on the 4th of' 
February, 1797. This was precisely the moment 
at ivhich^ at 66 leagues distant, the city of Rio-< 
bamba, near Tnfmigtlagua', was destroyed by a 
tremendous earth^ahe. 



AGRICULTURE AND ITS P&ODt)CTS. 

The view taken of the &ce of the country must 
have shown that it is capable of producing all 
the fruits which can be found in the various 
climatei^ and countries of the globe. In thi^ 
account of its agriculture we miist, however, 
enumerate and describe not what it is capable of 
producing, but what it actually does produce. 
Indian com or maize is the most important to* 
the natives of any aliment which is kndvi^n. If 
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is euttivated in Mexitxi from the wsraieat regioiw 
up to .the height of 0000 feet abore the level of 
the ocean. Its fecnndity, in favoorable yenrs^ 
in fertile soils, and in proper situations, is won. 
derful. Its increase in these circumstances has 
been ascertained to be from three to four hundred 
times the quantity of the seed that was sown. 
The general average of the incr^tose is stated to 
be from ISO to 150 for one. When it returm 
no mote than seirenty for one, the cultivation is 
thought to be not worth continuing. It is used 
for food in a variety of ways ; the green fear is 
boiled or roasted^ and eaten in that state^ when 
it is not unlike green pease. When ripe it is 
bruised to a ilour for bread, or for thickening tlie 
soups of the inferior casts. It is used on the 
declivity of the mountains, above the height in 
which the sugar-cane will flourish, to make an 
ardent spirit, in the use of which the Indians in- 
dulge to great excess. By expressing the juice 
from the stalk a sugar is formed, but the sugar- 
cane having of late been much e:Stended in 
its growth, has, in a great measure, super- 
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seded this application of the maize. Thoogt^ 
maize is sometimes a most abundant crop, yet 
there are seasons when, in some districts, it al-^ 
most whdly fails, and the inhabitants feel the 
severest want. The price of thU grain regulates 
that of almost every other commodity in Mexico. 
When either. a premature frost, or the absence of 
rain, destroys the harvest, both human beings 
and the domesticated animals suffer the severest 
misery. It is, however, a slight alleviation of 
their sufferings, that the scarcity seldom visits 
both the warmer and the colder regions in the 
same year ; but the badness of the roads, and the 
great distance from one district to another, pre-** 
imits the surplus of one part from relieving the 
distress of another to any effectual extent. Wheat 
is one of the presents which* the old continent 
has conferred on the new. The first introduction 
of it into Mexico was in the year 1580, when a 
negro-dave of Cortez found three or four grains 
of it among some of the rice. These were sown, 
and the produce distributed to be again sown, 
till it has become general. The highest and the 
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lowest regions in Mexico are equally unfit for the 
cultivation of wheat. It is only grown in the 
southern provinces^ at the elevation of 2650 to 
4250 feet above the level of the ocean. Iir the 
more northern provinces it is produQed at a lower 
elevation. The increase of wheats in most parts 
of Europe, is calculated to be ifbout five for one 
on the average of difierent countries; but in 
Mexico, at the proper elevation, it generally 
yields from thirty to forty for one, and at Cholula 
it has exceeded seventy or eighty for one. The 
^reat impediment to the cultivation of wheat and 
other grains of the cerecdta species, is the want 
of moisture. Long-continued droughts frequently 
destroy the hopes of the cultivator. In no part 
of the world does artificial irrigation so abun- 
dantly repay the expence that is incurred ; but, 
owing to want of skill in conducting the rivu- 
lets which the melting of the snows form, and 
perhaps more to the want of capital, this impor- 
tant operation is either omitted or negligently 
executed. On some farms, where the system 
of irrigation is followed, they water the wheat 

D 
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seded this application of the maize. Though 
maize is sometimes a most abundant crop, yet 
there are seasons when, in some districts, it al-^ 
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cultivation of wheat. It is only grown in the 
southern provinces, at the elevation of 2650 to 
4250 feet above the level of the ocean. Im the 
more northern pyrovinces it is produQed at a lower 
elevation. The increase of wheat , in most parts 
of Europe, is calculated to be ifbout five for one 
on the average of different countries; but in 
Mexico, at the proper elevation, it generally 
yields from thirty to forty for one, and at ChoUila 
it has exceeded seventy or eighty for one. The 
great impediment to the cultivation of wheat and 
other grains of the cerecUia species, is the want 
of moisture. Long-continued droughts frequently 
destroy the hopes of the cultivator. In no part 
of the world does artificial irrigation so abun- 
dantly repay the expence that is incurred ; but, 
owing to want of skill in conducting the rivu- 
lets which the melting of the snows form, and 
perhaps more to the want of capital, this impor- 
tant operation is either omitted or negligently 
executed. On some farms, where the system 
of irrigation is followed, they water the wheat 
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twice^; first, when it shoots lip in January, and 

• - . ^ _ 

again in March, when the ear begins to be form- 
ed. By leaving the land flooded for some weeks 
at this latter period, the tenacions soil imbibes 
such a quantity of moisture, a^ enables it to re- 
sist the deleterious effects of the long droughts, 

and the burning sun which it subsequently en- 

•• . ' 

dures. In these irrigated farms, as in Egypt, 
the seed is sown when the flooding commences, 
and this is thought to destroy many of those 
weeds which would be injurious to the cn^. 
The tillering of the wheat-plants in Mexico, as 
well as the number of grains in each ear, is most 
astonishing. In the best lands, and in the most 
fiivourable seasons, we have seldom seen more 
than six or seven shoots from each root that pro- 
duced ears, and those ears average from sixty to 
seventy grains in each. In Zelaya, a cultivator 
took, at random, from a field of wheat forty 
plimts, and Humboldt found from forty to seventy 
stalks from each plant. The grains were count- 
ed, and were found in different ears to be from 
120 to 160. The soil of the wheaUlands is ge- 
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Berftlly. Composed of> t^oacAQUs i^Jciy, mi^ed with 

ba8al|»s4uidAmygdiJ#iy(3te^3^H 

to pul^efise^.mcl) JjMP|d, wjjk^n j^rcp^^^nfx), pro- 

pei^^oiilture^jjsibe^t. a^I^^qUmI Jgir.^die grow^ of 

4liat plaat tfiye ^andrbs^dey, ;,as , ^ey ires^t a 

. gceatetjdfigcee of ccdd tljiaq >vhefit, are grown on 

higher ^^atioos. <.Thii , prp^Mu^. is not i^ucih 

' greatentban oa tbe.Iands, of^ spiae^ of . the . . best 

<fidtiyakflrs ia Eng^acd^ O^to §re ^gcarcely pu}- 

tivated in Mexico, wliere> as iaSpaioi Ihe horses 

.are fed on.Jbarley^ithQU^h sofn^tUmes maize is 

>4ise4i £Em that {luijpQse. 

loPotatoes^f Jot ^>yJbi^^f r^ur^pe ^ is , indebted to 

America,, areoiauch j;pltiy$t(^(ji^ |i^^^^^ . It is 

^Dot juQi jindig^oyms^pll^Dt,, ^ but ,was traiiisport^ 

i^fcQaiutbe mQuatei9f»|s, pa^ts. x)f ,Peru, at a y^ry 

bU bas,h^n^^^i»|lx a^j:ted, tifAt. the ppjtatoe 
,Jt a»,^p<»toap^eqW;.jsyp4u^ionfOf^l^^ but 

iaa.W3Jd«^tQwith^ti^i)^ye rpots. Tttey, how- 

d2 
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ever, were led to (suppose, that in the Andes of 
Chili they are indigenous. In Mexico, they 
are cultivated on the highest inhabited lands. 
The natives preserve them for several years, by 
exposing them first to the frost and then to the 
lieat of the sun. They grow to a large size ; 
some of them were found by Humboldt to mea* 
sure from twelve to. thirteen inches in diameter, 
and to be better tasted than any that are grown 
on our continent. * ' 

The banana is, to the inhabitants of warm 
regions, what grain is to the people of temperate 
and cold countries ; but infinitely more beneficial, 
in as much as on the same portion of land, and 
with the same quantity of labour, a much greater 
quantity of nutritive sustenance may be produced. 
Within eight mopths after planting, the bjanana 
begins to form clusters, tod these may be ga- 
thered in the tenth or eleventh month of their 
growth. When the stalk is cut, some other 
shoots from it, about two-thirds the height of the 
parent plant, are left standing, and they bear fruit 
in about three months after. Thus a plantation 
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is perpetuated, without any other subsequent la- 
bour than that of cutting the stalks on which tlie 
fruit has ripened, and occasionally digging and 
dressing round the roots. The ripe fruit of the 
banana resembles, in appearance, the bean pod^ 
but is far larger. When exposed to the sun, it 
is dried in the same manner as the figs of the 
south of Europe. The skin then becomes black, 
i^nd emits a smell resembling that of a smoked 
ham, and in that state becomes an object of con^ 
siderable internal traffic. Its taste is agreeable, 
and it is considered to be very wholesome, whilst 
the ripe fruit, in its crude state, is found difficult 
of digestion by newly- tori ved Europeans. The 
green fruit is frequently cut into slices and dried 
in the sun, and being thus rendbred friable, is 
reduced to powder, and serves the purposes of 
iloup in many culinary preparations. The fa- 
cility with which this food is produced, gives it 
an advantage over every other aliinentary sub- 
stance in the same climate.v Even the bread-- 
fruit, though it affords food through almost the 
whole yev, may be destroyed by ad enemy ^ and 
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cannot be qoidkly rciprodncjed ; whilst the baiiada; 
if destroyed, may become available again for' 
subsistence in a few months by idanting sttdkbiri; 
The produce of the banana/ as compared td that 
of wheat, is eistimated as 13d to 1, and to potet- 
tbes as 44 to 1. T%e facility with which food! 
can &US be obtained in the hot regions, neces^* 
sarily creates great itadolence in the inhabitants.' 
With two days slight labour in' each week,' a nian 
may gain sufficient subsistence to support a 
family ; and yet snch^ is the lov^ of therr iiastiver 
c^t^ with the inhabitants of the mountains^ tiMt 
though a singfe frost may destroy this labouf of 
the year, none of them will emigrate to the thinly 
inhabited plains, whete nature shower^ her gifts 
with such pix>fusion; 

In the mme temperatiure which farcers the 
cultivation of the banana, the manioc^ or cassavfi) 
is grown, imd, like it, is abundantly productiVe 
of aliment. There are two kinds of maniod i 
one, called the sweet, may be eaten without iti^ 
juiy i the others the bitter, is a very active ^toti 
in its crude state ; both are made into bt^eild^ but 
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the latter is most generally used.for that purpose. 
The root is ^3td|rj[e<].; it is then grated^ and the 
juice carefull;jr. ex[>ressed^ by which means a 
tolerably palatable and wholpsoqie 0pur is pro- 
duced. It is generally made iptp thin cakes, 
not unUke the oat-cakes eaten by the labourers 
in the west of Yorkshire. It has the great pro- 
perty of keeping a very long time, and is not 
liable to be attacked by worms, or the other in- 
sects which) in warm climates, are so destructive 
of other bread ; the cultivation of the manioc re- 
quires more care than the banana, and in some 
measure resembles tl^a^ of potatoes ; the slips 
are planted, and, in seven or eight months the 
harvest may be ga^ered^. 

Almost every specie^ of fruit is produced in 
]\Sexico, and the esculent vegetables of every cli- 
m^te are profusely scattered ; some of these are 
indigenous, but some of the best, as the various 
cal)bages, the turnip, t|ie carrof, and pease, have 
been introducecl by the European settlers, and 
have multiplied till they hc^ve become as abundant 
as the native productions. The jealousy of 
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Spain has prevenled vines and olives from being 
extensively cultivated ; but when they are at^nd^ 
ed to, they yield abundance of fruit. The court 
of Spain, instigated by the commercial jealousy 
of its merchants and agriculturists, has always 
discouraged the cultivation of the vine, the olive, 
the mulberry, and of hemp and flax. They are 
generally prohibited in the colonies; but it is 
difficult to execute the law with rigid strictness. 
Whilst Humboldt was in Mexico, an order was 
received from Madrid, to root out all the vines 
in the northern part of the viceroyalty, because 
the merchants of Cadiz complained that the vent 
for their wines and brandies had diminished; 
but the viceroy would not obey the order, judging 
that, notwithstanding the great patience of the 
inhabitants, they would not submit to have their 
property laid waste, merely to gratify the. cupi- 
dity of the European monopolists. 

After sketching those productions which con- 
stitute the food of man, we may notice those 
which furnish his beverages. The most import- 
ant of these is called the Maguey, a species of 
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cactus^ or opuntia. The plants are set about 
five feet asunder, in rows. When the head of the 
plant throws forth the bundle of central leaves, 
they are cut off, and a hole is scooped in the 
stalk, which is covered with the leaves. In this 
hollow the plant seems to deposit all the juice, 
which, without the excision, would go to form 
the flowers. It is a real vegetable spring, run- 
ning for two or three months, and which may be 
emptied twice or thrice in the day. The plants 
are very productive ; a single one will yield 150 
quarts of honey (for so in this state it is called) 
annually. It is placed in a situation to fern^ent^ 
an operation which takes place in a few days, 
when it becomes fit to drink, and is c^JX^di Pulque. 
It is said in its taste to resemble cider, but has 
a most disgusting smell, which, for a long time, 
prevents Europeans from tasting it. When ac- 
customed to it, however, people become very fond 
of it, and account it healthy and nutritive. The 
cultivation of the plant which produces this 
liquor is of vast importance, both to the public 
revenue and to the comfort of individuals. It 
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pays a duty on its jntrodiiQtioq.ta .the cities, and 
in the year 17^^^ the amount of the tax prodpc^ 
1^ the gates of^the cities of Mei^ico, Toluca, and 
Puebla, amounted to near £200,000 sterlbg. 
By distillation of pulque, a very intoxicating 
kind of brandy is produced, which, though, pro- 
hibited! by. the laws, in order to, favour the biafi^ 
dies of Spain, is of very ext^n^ive consum{rf.iipn. 
The plant frpm which the. pi^lqu^, i^ npiade, bfus 
other vahiabk purposes to wbicb^ it i/s ^dfipted. 
It is used in making ropes, andt even p$tper ; it 
furnishes the inhabitants with a thi:^a4^ ca^ed 
pita ; its juice is used as a caustic to wowjd^. ; 
andf its prickles serve the Indian^ fpi; i^Ci^dles 
and pins« 

The soil of some parts of Mexico \^ i^j(9iicaMy 
adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, and perhaps 
in no portion of the globe is the cqnsuipptioii of 
that plant greater. It h^. been aly^iiysi ^ subj^t 
of taxation in every part of the Spftpish do- 
minions ; bi|t, in 1764, the royal mpnppply, or 
farming of it, was introduced to this vic^rqyalty. 

Sugar and rum are produced in })^ew Spaip, 
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find, as before stated, want only good means 6f 
intemoui^ to mcreate most' rapidly. A» the 
ddtiyation o0 sug&r is well known^ it is needless^ 
heY6 to give a* description of it ; bnt we cannot 
omit the striMng result of a calculation made* by 
Humboldt, viz. that all the sugar consumed in 
Francis^ amounting to about 18,00ft ton&>, mvghfl 
be prodkiced on: seven leagues; square- of land io 
thEi equinoctial regions; Cotton is grown ita 
Mexico, but to an extent too limited to admit dl 
any eonsidevable exportation ; tbe far greater 
part isi appropriated to domestie crasumption, 
and the whole sent to Spain was not valued at 
iiQtore ^an ^25y000. The quantity was not sttf- 
ficienC to mij^ly New Spain, and it drew what 
it f^uir^d from Guatimala and New Granada. 
rSoine valuable drugs are produced in Mexico, 
as sarsaparilla, jalap, vanilla, snakeroot, and 
itonie others^ which, however important to the 
healing art, are c^ too little consequence to the 
agriculture or the commerce of the country to 
deserve detailed notices. Of dyeing drugs, in- 
digo is produced, but in very limited quantities, 
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and scarcely more than sufficient for the few 
domestic manufactories. Cochineal is, however, 
a product exclusively hitherto Mexican, [and 
deserves some attention. It was certainly culti- 
vated long before America was known to Euro- 
peans. The cultivation of cochineal is at present 
limited to the intendancy of Oaxaca. Not more 
than fifty years ago, it was produced in the pro- 
vince of Yucatan ; but, on a single night, all the 
nopals, on which the cochineal insect lives, were 
cut down, and the breed consequently extermi- 
nated. The Indians assert, that this was done 
by the government, to increase the price of the 
$tock on hand, and to confine the whole growth 
to the province of Misteca, in Oaxaca, where it 
is chiefly produced. The whites, on the other 
hand, aver that the Indians, irritated at the low*, 
price which the merchants had fixed for cochi- 
neal, formed a combination, and destroyed at 
once both the insects and the plants on which 
they were reared. There are two species of co- 
chineal, called Oranafina and Grand silvestre; 
one the wild, the other, if we may be allowed the 
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term, the domesticated kind. The wild is found 
in several parts of the world, but though pains 
have been taken to introduce the better kind in 
many countries, they have hithqrto been unsuc- 
cessful. The wild cochineal is covered with a 
cottony down, which prevents the rings on its 
back from being visible ; the fine is distinguished 
by being covered with a mealy kind of white 
powder, which does not conceal the wrinkles oa 
its back. Whether these two insects are of the 
same species is still a subject of doubt among 
the most acute entomologists. It is, iiowever, 
certain, that they ar4 bred on different plants, 
but yet it is ascertained that they couple together. 
The nopal trees, on which the fine cochineal 
is bred, is of the cactus tribe, known by the 
name of the prickly tuna ; but this variety has 
its fruit smaller, of an insipid taste, aind white, 
instead of red. When designed to rear the co- 
chineal insect, it is not suffered to grow to more 
than two feet in height. They are planted on 
land well cleared of weeds, and of other trees, 
which are usually burnt on the ground. The 
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ground is cleaned tvyice in qa^h ywc, ,and; 
if this be accurately executed, and the soil 
favourable, in the third year they beconie fit to 
^rear the insecjts. In / 4ie/ months of April or 
( May , the proprietors, o^ikd N^^aleroSy purchase 
tiraflftches or joints of the Tkm de CasHUiay 
with the young cochineals recently, hatched upon 
them. These branches, though a^paralec} frpm 
their roots, preserve their mqistive for. seyeral 
months. The Indians, who collect the youjtig 
insects; keep them about three weeks, either Jn^ 
their huts or in caverns, where the ,lir9iiches.,Ko 
which they are attached , ore 9i)sp^iided uiider 
cover ; after which they are expmi^d to the open 
air. The growth of these insects is i^d,: and, 
in August and September, the niother copi^m^ 
have eggs not hatched, :and arercbig with eggs a 
second time. / Theil* laying con(ifiue^ frpii^ thir- 
teen to fifteeil days. > Ju: about four moitj^hs a|]ter 
plaoing-tfae cochineals on the nopc^s, .the first 
harvest may be collected iathe wairmest ^tua- 
^ions ; cuid^ in diose alittleicoc^r^thougb the in- 
sect is eqtolly valuable, somewhat later. rMiich 
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care is necessary in keeping the nopals dean/ and 
Indian women sit down many hours to a single 
plant to brush them with the tail of the squirvel. 
The produce of the trees varies considerably ; in 
some districts a pound of the s^milla, sown in 
October, will yield a harvest of twelve poiinds in 
January, add leisive '^flScient of the eggs to con- 
tinue the prodilce till May, in which time they 
sometimes collect thirty-six ponnds D«:)r6. In 
other districts, where they are occasionally ex- 
posed to slight frosts, though great'care is taken 
to cover the plants at night, they scatceily gather 
moreHhad twelve ponnds for feaoh pound -that 
has foeei^^soVvn. At^thd ttme of harvest^ the'in- 
'^sect^ iire' killed, sdmeftinies by throwing them 
into boiling \^kter,^ sometimes byplaciiig them 
in' heaps exposed to the burning ^un, and some- 
tiines in a kind of' Vapour bath. This last 
'in'etfaod is deemed the best,^'as it 'p*feseirves the 
SWhitisb powder on the body of the iiaS6ct, whfch 
gives it an ificretWed Valine in" the estimation J of 
the ttierchants at Vera Cm* and Gadiz. • There 
are rigid laws to pre%'ent the- adulteration of this 
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valuable commodity, but they are found to be 
insuflScient wholly to stop the practice. It is, 
however, generally believed, that the mixture of 
other substances, where it is gn>wi., is trifling 
in comparison with the additions made to it at 
Vera Cruz, and in. the ports of Spain. The 
whole quantity exported from Mexico, commu" 
nibiis anniSf was about 2,500,000 pounds, which, 
.before the heavy duties imposed on it, both in 
* Mexico and Spain, was not estimated at more 
than £600,000. The quantity produced has 
greatly diminished of late years. The Indians 
have discovered, that other commodities pay 
. them better for the labour of cultivating ; and 
hence, in the last ten years, the produce is les-' 
sened nearly one half. The dyers of Europe 
have, however, found a substitute, so that, with 
the reduced supply, there has been no sensible 
increase in the price. Lac lake, a commodity 
from India, has, in a great measure, superseded 
it, both in England and France, and will proba- 
bly, at no distant period, do so in other countries. 
Bees-wax is an article of considerable import- 
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ance in a country where the pomp of religious 

worship requires a great supply of wax-tapers. 

In the churches of the cities, and even of the 

Inc^an villages, the consumption is enormous. 

The indigenous bee of New Spain differs from 

that of Europe in having no sting, or at least 

none of sufficient strength to inflict the slightest 

wound. They are known by the name ofAngelitoSy 

little angels. The wax is abundant, but it is more 

difficult to bleach than that which is produced 

by the bee of Europe. Some of the Indians have 

farms of several hundred hives. Mexico does 
not produce sufficient wax for its own consump- 

tion, but obtains the requisite quantity from 
Cuba, where both the European bee and the Ame- 
rican are carefully bred for the sake of the wax. 
Besides the productions of agriculture, which 
have been enumerated, Mexico is abundantly 
supplied with animal wealth. When first disco- 
vered, the inhabitants had few or no domes- 
ticated animals. Europe has, however, furnished 
them with a few, which have become the rudi- 
ments of immense herds ; they now cover many 
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the plains, and furnish to their inhabitants 
an ample supply of animal food. The tallow of 
their oxen suffices for all the manufactories of 
soap and candles ; oil being too valuable to be 
used for the former of these purposes. Hides 
were formerly exported from Mexico to Spain, 
but, of late, the population and their wealth has 
so increased, that they are all converted into 
leather for their own consumption. 

Sheep have never been encouraged, thougii the 
pastures are admirably adapted for their feed and 
propagation. The wool, of what few they have 
produced, is consumed in their manufacto- 
ries*; and as cotton cloths are better suited tor 
the greater part of Mexico than woollen, we may 
attribute the neglect of sheep to that circum- 
stance. Turkies and ducks were originally sent 
to Europe from America, which, in return, 
received the common fowls of the Old Continent ; 
but the common goose of Europe is not yet 
to b6 found in^ any of the Spanish settlements in 
America. 

Having enumerated the most important agrr- 
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etIiiuM pfbduciAcfns 6f Mexico, w^ must state, 
tbM, tho^ m pVkicipal branch 6f indbstry 
#hlch haiii cfiMMiMbttted to ^1(rrkh the country, 
a^ksuVM^ft i^ fittill by tto meaniSr in th^t state of 
tetf^SCy M wh^h it is cabbie 6f arriviDg. The 
hitfolettc^ ti^tufal <6 Hftta, when all hts positive 
wairts cad b^ sapplled with little exertion, must 
tet eA in^ iinpecHf Aient to* th^ progress of a^iciit^ 
tul^, a* #e!r aff of ^ thfe^ other arts. The waiit 
of rtfddis, cfjnalis, andnavigabte rivers, whilst it 
e^titmes, is Ati i!nsu]^rable bar to great im- 
prov^metits ; and, wheii to thesie are added the 
r^i'ictions imposed^ by an impditic governmei^, 
Retire taihet surprised at th6 progress Mexico 
k^' Aadb,« t&an that ^e hto made nb ^ater. 
Aittidl^l 6^ei i^^im^nts fo her improvement, 
tiMi' ^M of capital! ii^ a tA(M iinportiaiM one. It 
i** s& m €\^ coitttfy, aiid f>eculiiarly so here; 
The ci&jpfiaite at^uit^d by miniiig have Ireqttenti:^ 
h&iA^ ^rvr^dd eii[i)>loyed to give activity to 
li^ridtlltttlre, the otaty pi^ikise tb which capital can 
be^ beHeti^iMf Bp^Aied in a country where little 
or Ao' ctHhtnferee existisf. The ck)nvents, and 

k2 
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other ecclesiastical communities, possess but 
little landed property. Their real wealth, con- 
sisting of the accumulations from tithes, and 
other clerical sources, has been generally dedi- 
cated to agricultural improveqaents. The capital 
of the clerical bodies, amounting to more than 
£10,000,000 sterling, is lent out, in small sums, 
on interest, to proprietors of land, and secured 
by mortgages on their estates. The benefit con- 
ferred by such a capital applied to the agricul- 
ture,-^a capital gradually increasing, must be 
very considerable. Such was the impression of 
its importance on the spot, that when, under the 
ministry of Godoy, orders were transmitted to 
Mexico to send these funds to Europe, it caused 
general murmurs ; and though the viceroy bad 
not sufficient firmness to defer, or to demonstrate 
the impolicy of executing the decree, but at- 
tempted to enforce it, the difficulty was so great, 
that in two years only the small sum of £250,000 
could be collected. One legal evil is felt in 
Mexico, as it is in Spain. The greater portion 
of the land, especially the larger tracts of it, is 
granted in what is c^WeA Mayor azgoSy a species 
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of entail which prevents alienation, or the divi- 
sion of land into smaller allotments, such as 
would be suitable for the purchase and the 
improvement of the class of small capitalists. 



NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL. 

ANIMALS. 

The animals found in the kingdom of Mexico 
are common to South America ; the quadrupeds 
consist of lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, wolves^ 
foxes^ the common slags, bucks, wild goats, 
badgers, pole-cats, weasles, martins, squirreTs^ 
polatucas^ rabbits, hares, otters, and rats. 

The white stag is found wild, on the moun- 
tains of New Spain. The Mexican hog, the 
moufette, the opossum, the armadillo, the techichij 
a small animal resembling a dog ; which, being 
perfectly dumb, gave occasion to a report, that 
the Mexican dogs could not bark. The flesh of 
this animal was eaten by the inhabitants, and 
esteemed agreeable food. After the conquest of 
Mexico, the Spaniards having neither large cattfe 
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ever, were led to suppose, that in the . 
Chili they are indigenoiiB. In Mexico, they 
are cultivated on the highest inhabited lands. 
The natives preserve them for several years, by 
exposing them first to the frost and then to the 
heat of the sun. They grow to a large size; 
some of them were found by Humboldt to mea- 
sure from twelve to thirteen inches in diameter, 
and to be better tasted than any that are grown 
on our continent. ' l 

The banana is, to the inhabitants of wariftfl 
regions, what grain is to the people of temperate 
and cold countries ; but infinitely more beneficial, 
in as much as on the same portion of land, and 
with the same quantity of labour, a much greater 
quantity of nutritive sustenance may be produced. 
Within eight months after planting, the bantuia 
begins to form clusters, and these may be ga- 
thered in the tenth or eleventh month of their 
growth. When the stalk is cut, some other 
shoots from it, about two-thirds the height of the 
parent plant, are left standing, and they bear fruit 
in about three months after. Thus a plantation 
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more slender; the eyes are yellow and sparkling, 
ears small, pointed, and erect ; the snout blackish' 
strong limbs, and the feet armed with large 
crooked nails ; the tail is thick and hairy, the 

skin a mixture of black, brown, and white ; and 
the voice is compounded of the howl of a wolf 
and the bark of a dog. It pursues the deer, and 
will sometimes attack men. Its usual pace is a trot, 
but so quick that a horse, at full gallop, can 
scarcely overtake it. The tlalcojotl^ or tlalcayotOj 
is about the size of a middling dog, and the largest 
animal that lives under the earth. Its head has 
some resemblance to that of a cat ; but, in colour 
and length of hair, resembles a lion. It has a 
long thick tail, and feeds upon poultry and small 
animals, which it catches in the night. The 
tepeizuintliy or mountain dog, though it is not 
larger than a small dog, is so bold that it at- 
tacks deer and sometimes kills them. Its hair 
and tail are long, the body black, but the head, 
neck, and breast are white. 

Another animal, larger than the two foregoing' 
is called xoloitzcuintli ; some of them are no 

« 

less than four feet in length. It has a face like 
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the dog, but tusks like the wolf, with erect ears, 
the neck large, and the tail long. It is entirely 
destitute of , hair, excepting only the snout, 
where there are some thick crooked bristles. 
The whole body is covered with a smooth, 
soft, ash-coloured skin, spotted with black and 
tawney. This species of animal, as well as the 
former, are almost extinct. 

A curious animal, of the mole-kind, is called 
tozan or toza. It is about the size of an European 
mole, but very different otherwise. The body 
is about seven or eight inches long, and well 
made ; the snout like that of a mouse, the ears 
small and round, with the tail short. The mouth 
is armed with strong teeth, and its paws are 
furnished with very strong crooked nails, with 
which it digs its habitation in the earth. It is 
extremely destructive to the corn-fields, by the 
quantity of com it steals, and to the highways, 
by the number of holes it makes in theni ; for 
when, on account of the dimness of its sight, it 
cannot find its first hole, it makes another. It 
digs the earth with its claws and two canine 
teeth, which it has in the upper jaw. 
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BIRDS. 

The birds are so numerous, and of such varied 
character, that Mexico has been called the 
country of birds. 

Hernandez describes above 200 peculiar to the 
country. He allows to the eagles and hawks of 
Mexico a superiority over those of Europe ; and 
the fdcons of this country were formerly esteemed 
so excellent, that, by the desire of Philip, a 
hundred of them were sent every year to Spain. 
The largest, most beautiful, and valuable kind 
of eagle, is* called by the Mexicans Stzguehdiy 
and will pursue not only the lai'ger kinds of 
birds, but quadrupeds, and even men. The 
ravens in Mexico do not, like those of other coun- 
tries, feed upon carrion, but subsist entirely on 
corn. The carrion is devoured by birds, called, 
in America generally, gallinezzi; in Meicico, 
zopilots and aure. 

• AQUATIC BIRDS 

Are very numerous, and of very great variety. 
There are, at least, twenty species of ducks, a 
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vast number of geese, with several kinds of 
herons, great numbers of swans, quails, water^ 
rails, divers, kingsfisfaers^ pelicans, &c. 

The multitude of ducks is sometimes so great, 
that they cover the fields, and appear at a dis- 
tance like flocks of sheep.* Some of the herons 
and egrets are perfectly white, some ai^-coloured ; 
others have the plumage of the body white, whilst 
the neck, with the tops and upper part of the 
wings, and part of the taU, are enlivened with a 
bright scarlet, or beautiful blue. 

Numbers of the other classes of birds are 
valuable for their flesh, plumage^ or song; while 
some are remarkable for their, extraordinary ia- 
stinct or other properties. Clavigero enumerates 
more than 70 species of those which aflbrd an 

* The Mexicans follow a simple but ingenious method of 
catching aquatic birds. The lakes of the Mexican vale, as 
well as others of the kingdom , are frequented by a prodigious 
number of ducks, geese, and other water birds : they leave 
some empty gourds to float upon the water where those 
birds resort, that they may be accustomed to see and approach 
them without fear. The bird-catcher goes into tbe water so 
deep as to hide his body, and covers his head with a gourd; 
the duck comes to peck at it, and then he pulls tbem by the 
feet under water, and in this manner secures as many aA he 
pleases. 
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agreeable and wholesome food. Besides the 
common fowls^ which were brought from the 
Canaries to the Antilles, and from Uiese to 
Mexico, there were, and still are, fowls pecu- 
liar to the country itself. These partly resemble 
the common fowl and partly the peacock, whence 
. they had the name of galiipavos from the Spani- 
ards. From Mexico they were imported into 
Europe, wl^re they have multiplied very fast, 
especially in Italy, though (he common fowls 
have multiplied much more in Mexico. 

There are great numbers of birds vfduable for 
their plijuniH^e, which was made use of by the 
Mexicans in their Mosaic works ; an art which 
seems now to be totally lost. Peacocks have 
been carried from the Old Continent to Mexico ; 
but not beiog attended to, have propagated very 
slowly. The birds remarkable for their song i^ire 
also very numerous ; amongst which, tha,t called 
the anb^onitly by Europeans the mocking-iir^, 
is the most remarkable, on account of hi^ counter- 
feiting naturally the notes of all others it hears. 
There are great numbers of beautiful parrots ; 
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and there is a bird which counterfeits the human 
voice, but in a kind of burlesque tone, and will 
follow travellers a great distance. The tzacua 
is remarkable for its instinct. Birds of this kind 
live in society, every tree being a village or a 
city to them, having great numbers of nests in 
the neighbourhood of each other, all hanging 
from the boughs. One 6f them, whose office it 
is to be the head or guard of t|ie village, resides 
in the middle of the tree; from which it flies 
about from one nest to another, visiting them all, 
and, after singing a little, returns to its place, 
whilst the rest continue perfectly silent. If 
any bird of a different species approaches 
the tree, he flies to it, and, with his bill and 
wings, endeavours to drive it off; but, if a man 
or any large animal comes near, he flies scream- 
ing to another tree ; and if at that time any of 
his fellows happen to be returning to their nests, 
he meets them, and, changing his note, obliges 
them to retire again ; as soon as he perceives the 
danger over, he returns to his wonted round of 
visiting the nests. 
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REPTILES. 

Mexico, like all other American countries, 
abounds yvith reptiles, many of them of an enor- 
mous size. The crocodiles are not less to be 
dreaded than those of Africa or Asia, and there 
are likewise some .of those monstrous serpentsr 
met with in the East-Indies and in South Ame- 
rica : though happily the species of those terrible 
creatures seems to be nearly extinct, as they are 
seldom to be found but in some solitary wood or 
other remote place. 

There are great numbers of lizards, some of 
which the people suppose to be poisonous ; but 
Clavigero thinks this opinion ill-founded. There 
are several kinds of poisonous serpents, of which 
the rattle-snake is one. 

AQUATIC ANIMALS 

Are also very numerous. There is a species 
of frog so large that a single one will weigh a 
pound, and which is excellent food. 
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FISH. 

Of fish proper for food, Clavigcro coHBted 
n|>wards of 100 species, wRfaout fokittg m the 
turtle, crab, lobster, or any other crtrstaceous 
ttttimal. The sharks are wetl-known for tiieii^ 
Vdtacity ; d. whole sfaeep-skhi, and eveli « iaige 
btttcher's-knife^ has been foiSind in (he^ bellj of 
^mie ^ them. They are accusfem^ to foIfidN^ 
VesseliB, to devour any filth thdt is thr6#kl over- 
board : and they have been known to keep up 
with ships, sailing before a faiV Wind, for ho less 
than 500 nliles. The bottetto it a fisb aibout 
eight inches long, but excessively thick. While 
thisf ^sk lives upon the bea:ch, it dWelk wbeir- 
evef it is touched to an eiidnnous siide, 
and boys often take pleasure in making it 
burst with a kick. The liver is so poisonous 
as to kill those who eat it, with strong con- 
vulsions, til half an hout after dhey hsLvi par- 
tajten of it. 
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INSECTS. 

The numbet of insects in Mexico is prodi- 
giously great. There are a variety of beetles : 
some, of a green colour, which make a great noise 
in flying. There are also a great number of shin- 
ing beetles, whteh emit a pboiSphoric light at 
»ight, as well as flies (contmonly called fife 
jflies) of the same kind. 

There are likewise many kinds of bees asid 
wasps^ of which last tlierd is one kind that collects 
lioney of a very sweet nature, and makes wax. 

The Lake of Mexico abounds with a kind of 
fly, the eggs of which are deposited upon Uie 
flags and rashes in such quantities as to form 
large masses. These are collected by the fish^ 
ermen, and carried to market for sale. They are 
eateft by both Mexioms and Spaniards, and have 
much the same ta/»te as caviare^ The gnats are 
very abundant in the moi«t places and lakes ; but 
the capitaly though Mtuated on a lake, is en- 
tirely free from tliem. Butterflies are found in 
vast numbers, and Use wings glow with colours 
&r 8uperi<Mr to those of Europe. But, Mexico, 
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notwithstanding its beauties and advantage^] 
is subject to the dreadful devastations of locusts^ 
which sometimes occasion the most destructive 
famine. 

WORMS. 

Some of the worms of Mexico are made use of 
by the inhabitants as food ; others are poisonous. 
There are great numbers of scolopendrsB and 
scorpions, some of the former growing to an im- 
mense size, even two feet long and two inches 
thick. The scorpions are numerous, and in the 
hot parts of the country their poison is so strong 
as to kill children, and to give terrible pain to 
adults. Their sting is most dangerous during 

those hours of the day in which the sun is 
hottest. ' 

There is a mischievous kind of tick, which, 
in the hot countries, abounds amongst the grass ; 
from thence it easily gets upon the clothes, and 
next upon the skin ; where it fixes with such 
force, from the particular construction of its 
feet, that it can scarcely be removed. At 
first it seems nothing but a small black speck ; 
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but) in a short time, enlarges to such a degree 
from the blood which it sucks, that it equals the 
size of a bean, and then assumes a leaden colour. 
If it is not speedily removed, a wound is made 
similar to that which the nigera or chegoe 

■ 

makes. 

SILK-WORMS. 

Mexico produces silk-worms, and iheit silk 
might, doubtless, be manufactured to great ad- 
vantage, if political reasons had not interfered. 

Besides the common silk, there is another^ 
found in the woods, very white, soft, and strong. 
It grows on the trees in severed maritime places, 
particularly in dry seasons. 

COCHINEAL. 

The cochineal is an insect, and one of the most 
valuable products of Mexico, from its producing 
a beautiful purple dye. Great care is taken 
to preserve it ; but the best is reared in the 
province of Mtzteca^ and exported to all parta 
of the world. 
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PLANTS, GRAIN, FRUIT, &c. 

Historians mention no fewer than 1200 plants^ 
which are all indigenous, or natives of. the coun- 
try ; but, as these are said to be chiefly medi- 
cinal, we must conclude, that provident nature 
has furiyshed many more, which are intended 
for nourishment. 

This country abounds with a great variety of 
flowers, numbers of which are peculiar to itself, 
while many exotics even rival them in luxuriance; 
such in particular as are imported from Europe. 
Water-melons, apples, pears, peaches, apricots^ 
figs, &c. are among the exotics, which thrive 
equally with any of the indigenous produc- 
tions. 

All the maritime countries abound with cocoa- 
nut trees, of which Hernandez mentions four 
kinds, the smallest of which is mostly used for 
chocolate and other drinks. Prior to the intro- 
duction of corn from Europe, maize wa3 1i^ 
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pritictfMd ^n of Mexieo, HM of vfhich 
yrtt^ set«t%l spede:^. It was blrotlgtit from Ame^ 
rtca to Spain, and frotti thenCe to the countries 
of Europe. The principal kind of pulse used by 
the people was the French bean, the different 
species of which exceed in number those of the 
maize ; and one of them, in particular, not only 
supported the poorer class, but even the Spanish 
nobility deemed it a luxury. 

Historians enumerate five species of esculent 
roots, exclusive of many cuHnat^ vegetables^ 
imported from ther Cstnaries, Spain, and other 
European coutrtriei^. This Cfountry produces a 
tfitriety c)f palm-tre€fii, from the fibres of the 
leaves 6f one species cff vvhich the Mexicans 
mduo^Ctute thread. The tiuiber trees ate nu^ 
meipu^, dud, Itt respect of quality, said not to 
be inferior to any in the world. There are whole 
^oods of cedars and ebonies ; and some trees, 
flreutioued by Cfavigero, are of a most stupen- 
dous magnitude. „ This author mentions one that 
ttieftsured 107 Paris feet in height, and Acosta 
sff^dks of one that wto 16 fathonl^r in circuitt-' 

F 2 
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ference. A remarkable fir-tree, hollowed by 
lightning, contained within it 100 young men, 
according to the testimony of the archbishop 
of Toledo, who went to view it in the year 
1770. 



MEDICINAL AND AROMATIC GUMS. 



This country abounds also with aromatic 
and medicinal trees, producing gums, resins, &c. 
From one of these a balsam is produced, not in 
the least inferior to the celebrated balsam of 
Mecca. It is of a reddish black or yellowish 
white, of a sharp bitter taste, and of a strong 
but most grateful odour. It is common in the 
provinces of Panuca and Chilapan, and other 
warm countries. 

The tree. producing liquid amber, the liquid 

storax of the Mexicans, is of a large size, the 

eaves similar to those of the maple/ indented 

white on one part and dark on the other • 

the fruit is thorny and round, but polygonous. 
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with the surface and the angles yellow ; the 
bark of the tree partly green and partly tawny. 
By incisions in the trunk they extract the valu- 
able substance named liquid amber ; and the 
oil of the same name, which is still more valu- 
able. Liquid amber is likewise obtained from 
a decoction of the branches, but it is inferior to 
that obtained from the trunk. 

The name copalli, in Mexico, is generic, and 
common to all resins ; but especially signifies 
those made use of for incense. 

There are ten species of these trees, yielding 
resins of this kind ; the principal of which is that 
from which the copal is got, so well known in 
medicine and varnishes. 

A great quantity of this w^s made use of by 
the ancient Mexicans, and is still used for similar 
purposes by the Spaniards. 

The mezquitl, or mezquite, is a species of 
true acacia, and the gum distilled from it is said 
to be the true gum arabic. It is a thorny shrub, 
with branches irregularly disposed; the leaves 
small, thin, and pinnated; the flowers being 
like those of the birch-tree. 
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Of the elastic gum, which is found in plenty 
in Mexico, the natives were used to make foot- 
balls, which, though heavy, have a better spring 

than those filled with air. With this they var- 

♦ 

nish their hats, cloaks, boots, and great coats, 
in a manner similar to what is done in Europe 
with wax, and by which means they are ren- 
dered water-proof 



MINERALS, AND PRODUCE OF THE 

MINES. 

There is something very striking in the re- 
ports which circulate in Europe of the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru ; but, perhaps^ the mineral 
wealth which those countries furnish, has pro- 
duced less effect on them than on the nations of 
the Old Continent, whose activity and intelli- 
gence has been forcibly stimulated by it. The 
• mineral riches of Peru have been to no extent 
applied to sustain agricultural industry, which 
has languished in consequence. If Peru has 
not declined within the la$t century, she hai 
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cdrtaiiily fiot advanced much in poptilatioii or 
iiidasti^y in pitdactiotid^ or in civilisation. In 
Me^^ioo, where the riches front th6 mines have 
stimulated agrfculture, the progress has been 
considerable^ more especially within the last 
forty years, in evdry thing* that can conduce to 
the greatness or the prosperity of a country. 

The whole quantity of gold produced in Mex*- 
ico, on an average of several years, does not 
aniount to tnore than tOOO marks, or 66,000 
ounces, and is worth about £200,000 sterlings 
This quantity is collected, dther by washing the 
sands in the torrents which descend from the 
mountains, from some mines of i^mail produce in 
the intendancy of Oaxaca, or from the silver 
mines, in which it is found combined with tliat 
metal. The silver which the mines of Mexico 
distribute over the globe, is by far the most im-* 
portant part of what has recently been put in cir- 
culation. In a series of years at the beginning 
of the present century, according to the books of 
revenue by which the tax called thejifth is paid, 
the mean produce has been 22,170,000 piastres; 
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and, estimating that portion on which the dnty 
was evaded at somewhat less than a seventh part, 
we may consider the total at least as 25,000,000 ; 
worth, at the average rate of silver in Europe, 
£5,480,000 sterling. This quantity exceeds the 
whole silver that is produced from all the other 
parts of America, whether belonging to Spain or 
Portugal.* 

The whole of the silver mines of Mexico are 
in the Table-land, and most of them are at a 
great depth from the surface. They have been 
calculated to amount to nearly three thousand, 
and are divided into 450 districts, each governed 
by a council of the mines. It will be easily 
supposed, that, of these 3000 mines, some must 
be very inconsiderable, and some very unpro- 
ductive, when it is ascertained that half of the 
silver raised in New Spain is the product of only 



* The quantities of gold and silver raised in Mexico since 
its conquest by the Spaniards, are shewn by the official 
returns, copied from the archives of the royal mines 
there, amounted, between 1492 and 1803 (311 years), to 
£1,039,542,690. 
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three districts, viz. Guanaxuato, Catorce, and 
Zaccatecas. 



LOCAL SITUATION OF ORES. 

GOLD. 

In Mexico, gold is mostly extracted from 
alluvial, soil by means of washing ; these grounds 
are common in the province of Sonora. 



LUMPS OP GOLD. 



In Pimeria Alta, under 3P latitude, lumps of 
native gold have been found, of five or six pounds 
weight. In these desert regions, the incursions 
of savage Indians, the excessive price of pro- 
visions, and the want of necessary water are 
great obstacles to working mines. 

Gold is also extracted from veins which tra- 
verse primitive mountains, most frequent in the 
province of Oaxaca, either in gniess or micacious 
slate. This last rock is particularly rich in gold 
in the cultivated mines of Rio San Antonio; 
the gangue of the ore, is milk quartz. There 
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is scarcely a silver mine which does not cobtain 
gold. The principal vein in the mine of Santa 
CruZf at ViUapando, is traversed by small 
rotten veins of exceeding richness ; the argilla- 
cious loam, with which these veins are filled, 
contains a great quantity of gold disseminated 
about. 

PORPHTftlES 

Of Mexico may be considered, for the most 
part, as rocks, eminently rich in ores of gold 
and silver. There is a gold vein at Villapando, 
flear Quanaxuato. 

SILVER. 

The greatest quantity of silver furnished from 
Mexico is derived from the sulphuret, vitreous, 
. arsenical,, muriate, prismatic, black, and red 
silver. 

SULPHURET 

Of silver, and prismatic black sflver ore, is 
very common in the veins of Guanaxuato and 
Zacatecas. 
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MURIATE 

Of silver is very abundant in the mines of 
Catorce Fresnillo and the Cerro San Pedro, near 
the town of San Luis Potosi. Colour, olive to 
leek-green in the veins of Catorce. Muriate of 
silver is accompanied by molybdate of lead and 
* phosphate of lead. 



RED SILVER ORE 

Constitutes the principal part of the wealth of 
Sombrete, Cosala, and Tolaga, near Villalta. 

GREYISH WHITE, . 

Variety, rich in lead, is found in the inten* 
dency of Sonara^ in the veins of Cosala, where 
it is aocompaoied with argentiferous galena, red 

> 

silver, brown blende, quartz> and sulphate of 

baiytas. 

NATIVE SILVER 

Is much less abundant than is generally 
suppoMd; it has been found in considerable 
v m i moy sometimes weighrag 4441b. avoirdupois, 
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in the mines of Batopilas^ in New Bisca^^ 
These mines were never briskly wrought. 



IRON PYRITES. 

A very considerable quantity of silver is pro—' 
duced from the smelting of iron pyrites, found 
in the Real del Monte, on the vein of Biscania^ 
near the pit of San Pedro. In Sombrerete, the 
abundance of iron pyrites, disseminated in the 
red silver ore, is a great obstacle to the process 
of amalgamation. 

COPPER. 

The working of the common metals has been 
much neglected ; copper is found in a native 
state, and vitreous and oxidulated in the mines 
of Ingaren, a little to the south of the Soleano 
of Jurillo, at San Juan Guentanio, in the inten- 
dancy of Valladolid, and in the province of New 
Mexico. 

MERCURY. 

Few countries have so many indications of 
cinnabar as the Table-land of the Cordilleras^ 
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from the 19^ to 22o of north latitude. In the 
Intendancies of Guanaxuato and Mexico, mer- 
cury is found wherever pits are dug, between 
San Juan de la Chica and the town of San 
Felipe, near Rencon del Centeno, in the en- 
virons of Celaya, and from Durasno and Terra 
Neuva to San Luis de la Paz, especially near 
Chapin, Real de Pozos, San Rafael de los Lobos, 
and la Soledad. 



SULPHURET OF MERCURY 

Has been also discovered at Axuchitlan 
and Zapote, near Chirangangueo, in the In- 
tendancy of Yalladolid; at los Pregones, near 
Tasco^ in the district of the mines of the Doctor, 
and in the valley of Tenochitlan, to the south of 
Gassav6, in the road from Mexico to Pachuca. 
The works carried on for thediscovery of these dif- 
ferent mineral repositories have been so frequently 
interrupted, and they have been conducted with 
so little zeal, and, generally, with so little intel- 
ligence, that it would be very imprudent to ad- 
vance, as has been often done, that the mer- 
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cary mines of New Spain are not worth the work- 
ing. It appears, on the contrary, from the interest- 
ing information of M . Chovel, that the veins of 
San Juan de la Chica, as well as those of the 
Rencon del Centeno and the Gigante, are very 
deserving of the attention of the Mexican miners. 

Was it to be expected that superficial works, 
which were merely begun, should, in the very 
first years, yield a net profit to the shareholders ? 

The mercury mines are of very different forma- 
tion, some are found in beds, in secondary rocks, 
and others in veins, which traverse trap porphy- 
ries. At Durasno, between Terra Nueva and 
San Luis de la Paz, cinnabar, mixed with a 
number of globules of native mercury, forms a 
horizontal bed, which rests on porphyry. 

COALS. 

This Msmto, or bed, which has been pierced 
by pits of 16 or 19 feet deep,* is covered with 
beds of slate-clay, which contains Ibssil wood, 
and coals. On examining the roof of the Mania, 
we find from the sarface, first, a bed of slate- 
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cl^y, unpregoated with nitrate of potash, and 
contaiatog fra^^ts of petrified vegetable. 
Thea a iM^ratum of &late-*eoalSj of three feet in 
Uiickne^; and, lastly, slate*clay, which irnme* 
dlately covers the ore of cloaabar. From this 
mine there was drawn, eight yeara ago, in a very 
few months^ nearly 700 qiiuntak of mercury, 
which were not sufficient to pay the expease of 
working, although the ore contained lib. of mer« 
cury for every load of three quintals and a half. 

CINNABAR. 

The cinnabar vein of San Juan de la Chica is 
two or three, and even sometimes six metres in 
width. It traverses the mottntains of los Cat^ 
zone^j and extends to Chiebindara. Its ores are . 
extremely rich, but by no means abradant ; ^ 
mine of Chica had only been wrought to the 
d!^h of 164 feet in 1803, and it is feund (and 
this geological fact is remai4cable)> not m load- 
stone or slate, but in true pitchstone porphyry ; 
divided into balls with concentric layers, of which 
thci interior is lined with macnmila4ed hyidite. 
Tlwt oiDDiiibar^ and a little native mercury, ar^ 
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sometimes observed in the middle of the por- 

phyritic rock, at a very considerable distance 

from the vein. In 1803 only t^o mercury mines 
were wrought in all Mexico ; those of Homo de 

Torr, near San Juan de la Chica, and Neustra 

Senora de los Dolores^ a quarter of a league to 

the south-east of Oigante. 

Cinnabar is also to be found in the mines of 
Chilapan. 

In the first of the mines a load of ore yields 
from two to three pounds of mercury, and die 
expences of working are very moderate. The 
mine of Gigante, from which there is even drawn 
six pounds of mercury per load (cargo) of ore, 
furnished from 70 to 80 pounds weekly, and it 
is wrought on account of a rich individual, Don 
Jose del Maso, who has the merit of having first 
excited his countrymen, during the last war, to 
the working of the quicksilver mines and the 
manufacture of steel. 

TIN AND HORNSTONfi. 

The cinnabar extracted from the veins of the 
mountain del FraUe^ near the ViUa de San FeUpey 
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Occurs in a porphyry with base of hornstone^ 
\rhich being traversed by veins of tin^ iis, un-*- 
doubtedly, more antient than the pitchston^ 
porphyry of Chica, 

LEAD 

Abounds in the mountains of calcarious form- 
ation^ contained in the north-east part of New 
Spain, especially in the district of Zimapan^ 
near the Real del Cardonal and Lomo del Toro, 
in the kingdom of New Leon near Lenares, and 
in the provinces of New Santander, near St. 
Nicholas Croix; the lead mines- are not wrought 
with much spirit. 

LEAD AND xm 

Are found in the veins of Hacho (TasCo, t6 
Ihe north of Chilpansedgo) Izmiquilpan. 

TIN 

Is also found id veins of tin, at Sierra de 
Guanaxuato. It is obtained by means of wash- 
ing from the alluvial soil of the intendancy of 
Guanaxuato, near Gigante^ San Felipe, Roble- 
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da], and San Miguel el Grande, as well as in the 
intendancy of Zacatecas, between the'towns of 
Zeres and Villa Neuva. One of the ores most 
common is the wood tin, of the English mine«- 
ralogist. It appears that this mineral is origi- 
nally found in veins, which traverse trap porphy- 
ries, but the natives instead of working those 
veins, prefer extracting tin from the earth, 
brought down the ravins. The intendancy of 
Guanaxuato, in 1802, produced nearly 9200 
arobas of copper, and 400 of tin.* 

IRON. 

The iron mines are more abundant than is 
generally believed, in the intendancies of Yalla- 
dolid, Zacatecas, and Gaudalaxara ; and espe- 
cially in the provincias internas. They are only 
worked with any degree of spirit during a pe- 
riod of maritime war, when a stop is put to the 
importation of steel and iron from Europe, 

The veins of Tecalitan, near Colima, were 

* 251kMf. Spanisb. 
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^successfully wrought and afterwards abandoned. 
Fibrous magnetic iron ore is found in conjunc- 
tion with magnetic iron pyrites in veins^ which 
traverse gneiss, in the kingdom of Oaxaca. 

The western slope of the mountains of Mecho- 
achan abounds in ores of compact iron-stone^ 
and brown hematite. The Cerro del Mercado^ 
situated near the town of Durango, contains an 
enormous depot of ores, of brown, magnetic^ and 
micaceous iron. 

ZINC/. 

Amongst the metals, of which the use is the 
most limited, is ^inc ; it is found under thd 
form of brown and black blende, in the veins of 
RamoSj Sombrerete, Zacatecas, and Tasco. 

AKTIMONt* 

Is common to Catorce and los Po2iuelos^ near 
Cuencama^ 

AitllENiC 

Is found amongst the minerals of Zimapan^ 
iKHnbined with sulphur as orpiment. 

g2 
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COBALT 

Has never yet been discovered amongst th^ 
minerals of New Spain. 

MANGAN'ESK 

Has been discovered in Cuba. 



WORKING OF THE MINES^. 

It is of great importance to the mines of 
Mexico, that, unlike those of South America^ 
they are found in regions of moderate elevation 
and temperature. The greater portion of the 
most valuable are at the height of from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the ocean, and, 
consequently, exempt from that severity of cold 
which is found so injurious in Peru. In conse- 
quence of the country round the mines being 
thus in healthy and fruitful elevations, the great 
number of labourers which they require easily 
find subsistence; and, whenever an extensive^ 
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^naine iBourishes^ the concourse of people which 
it collects creates a market for food, to supply 
which, the uncultivated fields around them are 
brought to afford the requisite supplies ; and 
towns spring up, and land becomes 'fruitful 
where, a few years before, only uncultivated 
deserts were to be seen. Jt Js from the healthiness 
of the climate in wh^h the mines are situated^ 
and from the fertility of the land around them, 
that Mexico has been enabled to extract so great 
a quantity of miner^tl wealth, rather than to the 
richness of the ore, or to the accessibility of the 
veins. The mines of silver at Obergeberge, in 
Saxony^ virbich are by no means excessively be- 
nelQcial to the proprietors, will show how much 
the value of the mines of Mexico depend on the 
cheapness. of labour, arising from the ease with 
which subsistence is obtained in a fruitful coun- 
try. In each quintal of the Saxon ore that is 
extracted, they have commonly found ten ounces 
of silver ; and^ in fortunate periods, it has ave- 
i^ed fifteen ounces. The mean produce of the 
^i^e of Guanaxuato \^ four ounces in each quin^ 
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tal of ore. In other mines, the produce is flrom 
two to three ounces per quintal, and in few does 
it exceed five. The average is calculated bj 
Hupaboldt at between three and four ounces. 
The mines of Mexico are mudi deeper than 
those of Saxony. Yalenciana has a shaft of 1680 
feet from whence to bring up the ore, whereas 
the richest of the Saxon mines, Himmelsfiirst, is 
only 1100 feet in depth. The fruitfulbess of ^ 
country around the mines is not the sde cause 
of their superiority, for though, as we have seen-, 
the ore is by no means rich, yet the breadth of 
the veins in which it is found is highly favour- 
able to the facility of raising it. A mine in 
Saxony, where the vein is six feet in extent, is 
considered as a prodigy, but the (veta madre), 
mother vein of Guanaxuato, is from 180 to 145 
feet in extent. The Saxon mine has been worked 
in length about 700 yards, whilst the broader 
one in Mexico has proceeded already to double 
that distance. The extent and length of other 
veins are of the same extraordinary dimensions, 
Mid the smaller veins, which in Europe would 
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he worked, are left in total ne^ect. The <i\se of 
machinery to diminish animal labour is but 
feebly adopted, and the dxecutiotf of those few 
machines they construct is so bad, tliat they are 
scarcely of any benefit. Asi the ore is brought 
from the mine on the backs of men, it is neces- 
sary that the descent should be made very capa- 
cious. That of the mineValeneiana is 1680 feet 
in perpendicular depth, and 90 feet in circum- 
ference. This pit is dug in the solid rock, it is 
beautifully walled, and, when completed, having 
cost a million dollars, may be considered one of 
the greatest and boldest undertakings in the 
history even of Mexican mining. This mine 
has the peculiar property of being free from 
^ater, a circumstance of vast importadee, ^ince 
4>ther mineSj jequally rich> have been abandoned^ 
becauise the proprietors have not been enabled 
Ito exclude (he water, wbei^ the steam-^engine is 
not yet adopted. In the year 1760, the country 
Around tills mine was a perfect desert. ]VL 
Obf€gon^ a Spaniard, with a vehement passion 
/or minings with a small capita), but with the 
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confidence of richer men who assisted him,' 
began to excavate. In 1766, though he had got 
to the depth of 260 feet, the value of the produce 
was less than the current expences. He entered 
into partnership with a small trader, named 
Otero, who had some ready money. They con^ 
tinued to pursue their operations, with confi-» 
dence in the result, till, in 1771, they came to 
masses of sulphuretted silver, mixed with native 
and red silver. From 1771 to 1804, the mine has 
constantly yielded a gross produce of ^£583,000 
sterling; and, in some of the most profitable 
years, the two proprietors have each shared the 
enormous sum of £250,000. The spot where 
these operations commenced was occupied by 
a few wild goats, and in ten years it became a 
considerable town, with sevein or eight thousand 
inhabitants, surrounded with cultivated and 
highly productive fields. As the miners have 
gone deeper for the ore, the expences of raising 
it have been increasfed ; but the quality has so 
improved, that the net profit to the proprietors 
Jias continued the $ame. The expence of work*- 
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lug this mine amounts annually to i£190,000 
Bterling; three-fourths of which are for wage^ 
to the labourers, and the remainder for gun- 
powder, steel, iron, wood, leather, and tools of 
i^arious kinds. The cost of powder for blasting 
the rocks amountij to £16,000 annually. The 
number of individuals employed is about 3000. 
The principal manager receives a salary of 
£2,500, and has under him several overseers, 
and nine master-miners. These head men visit 
daily the subterraneous operations, on the backs 
of men, who have a kind of saddle for the purr 
p6;§e, and are called. little horses (cavaUtos). 

The whole of th^ labour of the mines is per- 
ibrmed by freemen ; no slaves or convicts are 
;employed ; and the stories circulated in Europe 
of criminals and smugglers being condemned to 
labour in the mines are totally without founda- 
tion. The labour, though voIun|tary, is very 
severe, and the people are stimulated to perform 
it only by being paid, not by the time occupied, 
but by the quantity of work that is performed. 
The ore is Carried solely by men, who are so 
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iBK3Cu«tomed to this kind of labour that they remats 
with a load from 240 to 370 pounds on their 
backs, six hours at a time, during \vhich they 
ascend many thousand steps in the pits, in a 
temperature from 7P to 77** of Fahrenheit. They 
pvoceed in files of fifty or si^cty, among wlK>m 
are some boys of ten or twelve years old^ and 
some men more than sixty, each of them loaded 
according to his own estimation of his strength. 
In ascending the stairs they throw the body for-* 
ward, and support themselves with a staff about 
a foot long. They walk in a ziz-zag direction, 
having found, by experience, that their respii^- 
tion is thereby less impeded. • The muscular 
strength acquired by these men must be prodi-<> 
gious, since, without any burden, a person not 
accustomed to it feels intolerably fatigued from 
ascending and descending so many thousand 
steps. The weight of each load is agreed on 
before the ascent is begun ; regular registers of 
the quantity carried by each individual is entered 
by accountants ; and the quantity of ore brought 
from the mine is easily ascertained to the satis* 
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laction of all parties. Each digger of ore is 
<3alciilated to loosen as much from the Vein as 
three of the porters can carry away. This ope- 
ration is performed with a kind of iron crow« 
with a sharpened steel point, that requires per«> 
petual repointing; for which purpose small 
moveable forges are placed in various parts of ^ 
the mines. Though the workmen are almost 
naked, and are closely watched and carefully 
searched, they sometimes contrive to embezzle 
considerable portions of the richest minerals, by 
concealing them in their hair, under their arms, 
and other parts of the body. These thefts are 
often detected, and a register is kept of what is 
thus seized from the depredators. In the mine 
of Valenciana it amounted, in fourteen years, to 
ithe value of £36,000 sterling. 

Though the mine of Valenciana has produced 
the most uniform profit to its owners, that of 
Sombrete, in the intendancy of Zaccatecas, has 
produced the largest profit in a short period. A 
portion of this mine, called {veta negro) the 
Wack vein, yielded to its proprietors, the family 
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of the Marquis del Apartado, upwards of 
£800,000 sterling within six months; and, 
though nothing approaching to that profit has 
since been gained, it still holds its rank among 
the mines of the first class. The noines of 
Catorce have been begun but recently to be ex^ 
cavated. This district was first explored by an 
accurate and adventurous miner, in 1778. He 
was fortunate enough, at the first trial, to hit on 
what is called the great vein (veta grande), and 
in a very short time gained more than half a 
million dollars by it. The great riches of the 
vein, however, were not developed till ^t hacjl 
been carried 3S0 feet down^ whence, to the depth 
of 5^ feet, they found the metals called colorades^ 
a mixture of silver and gold, and abundance bf 
native silver. At that period the expence of 
working scarcely exceeded 80,000 dollars, whilst 
the value of the metals amounted to 1^200,O0Q, 
This vein is of the extraordinary breadth of 130 
feet. It continued highly productive till 1798, 
when it had reached a depth of 1574 feet ; since 
that time the mineral has become less valut> 
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lible, the metales colorades have disappeared, 
and pyritous and coppery minerals are found 
with the silver. It is, however, still worked to 
considerable profit, but not to the extraordinary 
advantage which was yielded between 1778 and 
1798. 

When the ore is brought to the surface, there 
are two modes of separating the minerals from 
the substances in which they are incorporated ; 
smelting and amalgamation. The first of these 
processes is so familiar, as to need no descrip'^ 
tion, being nearly the same as is applied to all 
other minerals. It is used in Mexico in not 
more than one-third of the mines ; and if the 
uncertainty of obtaining sufficient mercury was 
removed, and the price of that commodity pro- 
perly reduced, it would be practised in still 
fewer, especially as the wood required for firing 
IS becoming scarce on the ridge of the Cordil- 
leras, the most populous of the mining countries^ 
As the scarcity of wood increases, the abolition 
of the process of smelting will become an object 
of considerable importance to the various manu- 



\ 
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factories that are carried on in that districts 
The progress of amalgamation depends on the 
quantity of mercury that can be conveyed to the 
mines ; and, has a naval war intercepts the sup-« 
ply, that process is necessarily greater in time 
of peace. In the process of amalgamation, the 
first step is to reduce the ore to a fine powder^ 
which is done by well constructed mills. As^ 
the adhesion of the particles to the quicksilver 
dgpends on their fineness^ this pperation is more 
attended to than any other* The powdered ore 
h moistened, and in that state, called gchSchf i» 
carried to the court of amalgamation, an open 
space paved with hard flag stones. The floor is 
covered with the schlich, and levelled so as to 
form a heap from 60 to 90 feet in lengthy and 
about two feet in thickness. The materials for 
amalgamation are then added to it^ and consist 
of muriateof soda or common salt, sulphate of 
iron and copper, lime and vegetable ashes. The 
salt is first applied^ the quantity of which vanriesr 
with its purity, which is very various, sometimes 
amounting to twenty, and sometimes to not mof0 
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thsin four pounds, for evety quintal of the minew 
ral paste. The mineral^ thus mixed with the 
salt, is lefl for several days, till the whole of thq 
latter is supposed to be dissolved and equally 
distributed. If the metal is then deemed too 
warm, or in a state of oxidation, and charged 
either with sulphates of iron and copper, which 
rapidly decompose in the air with muriate of 
silver, lime is added to cool the mass. But if 
the paste is thought too cold, as it will be, if it 
contains sulphate of lead or pyrites, which de-* 
compose with difficulty in humid air, sulphate 
of iron and copper are added, which are knownr 
to heat the composition. This is thought neces-' 
sary, and it is only considered to be well pre- 
pared when a sensation of heat is felt by holding 
it in tl^ hand. After leaving the mixture some 
days to repose, the mercury is begun to be in- 
corporated with it. The quantity of mercury ia 
jSxed by the estimation made of the quantity qi 
silver which the composition will yield, and they 
usually add to the mixture about six times ^e 
weight of quicksilver, wluch they expect will be 
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produced in pure silver. Shortly after the ad*^ 
dition of the mercury^ sulphate of iron and cop- 
per are administered to it again, if too cold, or 
lime, if too hot. During the space of three, fourf 
or even five months, its temperature is watched, 
and corrected by the application of the lime, or 
the Sulphates, as either one or the other may be 
required to make the mercury act on the silver. 
During the whole of this part of the operation, 
the action is favoured, and the union increased^ 
by stirring the materials. This is usually done, 
by causing twenty or thirty horses, or mules, to 
run round for several hours, or by setting work- 
men to tread the mass, who go for whole day9 
bafefooted in this metallic mud. When it is 
known by the appearance of the mass, of which 
those accustomed to the process are accurate 
judges, that the mercury has united with all the 
particles of the silver contained in the mixture 
the metallic muds are thrown into large vats of 
wood or stone. Small mills, provided vvith sails^ 
placed perpendicularly, turn round in those vats^ 
A stream passes through them^ by which (he 
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earthy and oxidated parts are carried away, 
whilst the mercury and the amalgam remain in 
the bottom of the vat. The amalgam remaining 
at the bottom of the vat is then, in some mea- 
sure, discharged, of the mercury, by pressing it 
through sacks. The amalgam is then moulded 
into a pyramidical form, and, in that state, goes 
through the process of distillation, by which the 
remainder of the mercury is evaporated, after- 
wards condensed, and preserved for future use. 
In this process, however, a loss of mercury is 
suffered, generally from an ounce and a half to 
an ounce and three quarters for each ounce of 
silver that is produced. Our business here is to 
describe the process, not to point out its errors, 
or to show that the same effect might be pro- 
duced in a less expensive, and far more expedi- 
tious manner. Among so many thousand mines, 
the owners of which are the most independeni 
of mankind, there are to be found many devia- 
tions from this mode of amalgamation, but we 
have described that mostly followed, without 
examining, with chemical criticism, the effect 

H 
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which would be produced if the mass of tchUck 
was placed in a court paved with iron and cop- 
per instead of stone, or if the process of stirring 
would be more beneficially performed with 
ploughs of iron or Qopper, thi^n by the feet of 
horses, inules, or men. This has been urged in 
Mexico, and will probably be adopted as soon 
as the benefit of it is clearly uqderstood. The 
method of amalgamation has been the cause of 
the increase of the Mexican mines.* By it, i^l 
the silver in the ore may be extracted from it, 
and now the residuum, which, under the former 
process, used to be thrown away as of no value, 
is made to produce a quantity of silver, that 
amply repays the expence of collecting it. 

Since this mode has been adppted, the cqa- 
sideration of the quantity of mercury that can be 
procured becomes of vast importance; The pre- 
sent consumption of Mexico requires a supplty 
of 16,000 quintals, which, in time of peap^, is 
supplied from Europe. The mine of AlmadoDi in 
Spain, would have furnished this quantity, but 
for an inundation, which, for want of timely 
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utteotiuMy destroyed the works. The mine of 
liwiica^elican fnmi similar carelessnessi had 
ceased to be worked, or produced font little. In 
these circumstances, the court of Madrid made 
a. contract with the Austrian government, for a 
supply to be furnished from the mines of Istria. 
The mercury from Germftny either was, or 
was supposed to be, iess pure than that of Al- 
maden. The government of Spain have un- 
wisely made quick»lver the subject of a royal 
monopoly, and an article of revenue. The 
price is thus mised, and the supply uncertmn. 
IDtrign^* are carried on by the miners at the 
viceroyal. court of Mexico, ^ther to obtain a 
large quantity, or a greater proportion of 
Spaniah th«B Carman quicksiWer; and these 
imaHerfaDprietors, who either hav« no access to 
die courts or haveiio'Biettis of creating? an influ*^ 
€flice there, are compeHed to be satii^d widi a 
0militpprtionf andlJdiit pcniioii what is deemed of 
theii^BiMr qnadity^ 1%6 fMKwer of the viceroy to 
distt9[>ute^idisilverwhenever it has been scait^^ 
imk bMK the meaM of great tippression on many 

u2 
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and 9, judge, f hey are chosen by the thuty« 
seven provincial councils of the miners, and have 
two deputies constantly residing at Madrid, to 
protect their interests at the seat of governments 
They direct the studies in the College of thcF 
Mines, and select from thence students, who are^^ 
sent for the purpose of communicating instruc-* 
tion to the chief towns in the mining districts. The 
influence of these students is, however, ccmflned ; 
they have no power to direct the most beneficial 
processes ; and the jealousy <^ the miners regard- 
ing the^r liberty prevents the full benefit whi<^ 
might be derived from this diffusion of men of 
scientific acquirements. The institution of the 
tribunal, especially under the organization it has 
received within the last forty years, has been of 
great benefit to the pr^rietors of mines. It. haa 
preserved a degree q( public spirit, disseminated 
the knowledge of new facts and improvements* 
and created a community of feeling among all 
those connected with the important aiSiurs of the 
mines. This board is endowed with an anmial 
income of more than £40,000 sterling, arisiiaj^ 
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acted as a bar to tbeir being effectually in vesti- 
glBited. 

Although the mines of Mexico are all of theni 
the property of individuals, or of voluntary part- 
nerships, yet they have a bond of union in a 
tribunal or corporation, which makes laws to 
regulate the rights created by the mining system, 
and (though they can only recommend) to insti- 

tute improvements in the various processes. 

* 

When, at the early period of the occupation of 
Mexico, the Spaniards first began their mining 
operations, a mixture of laws, some Spanish, 

» 

dome German, and some Flemish, emahated 
V from the court of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Their contradictory nature induced the proprie- 
tors of mines to form aboard, which at first-was 
a voluntary union, but has since been recognized 
as a legal corporation, endowed with consider- 
able revenues, and invested with extensive 
authority. The board called Tribunal General 
de la Mineria de Nueoa Espanah composed of 
a director, two deputies from the proviqcial 
councils of miners, an assessor, two consuItors> 
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and 9, judge, f hey are chosen by the thirty* 
seven provincial councils of the miners, and have 
two deputies constantly residing at Madrid, to 
protect their interests at the seat of government. 
They direct the studies in the College of the 
Mines, and select from thence students, who are 
sent for the purpose of communicating instruc-* 
tion to the chief towns in the mining districts. The 
influence of these students is, however, confined ; 
they have no pow6r to direct the most beneficial 
procesi^s ; and the jealousy <^ the miners regard- 
ing the^r liberty prevents the full benefit whidi 
might be derived from this diffusion of men of 
scientific acquirements. The institution of the 
tribunal, especially under the organization it has 
received within the last forty years, has been of 
great benefit to the pr^rietors of mines. It haa 
preserved ^ degree q( public spirit, disseminated 
the knowledge of new facts and improvements* 
and created a community of feeling among all 
those connected with the important aiSiurs of the 
mines. This board is endowed with an anmial 
income of move than £40,000 steriing, mwg 
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from the signorage which is divided between it 
and the crown, on all the gold and silver coined 
at the royal mints. The revenue was designed 
tnk su[^rt the School of Mines, and to be lent 
out to feeble proprietors, to assist their opera- 
tions. It has been useful^ to some extent, in 
both ways ; bui the court of Madrid, in the state, 
of poverty which has compelled it to lay its 
grasp on money wherever it could be found, 
has extorted, under pretence of a gratuity and a 
loan, near £700,'000, which has absorbed more 
than its accumulation, and now one-half of its 
revenue is destined to pay the interest of money 
which has been borrowed to lend to the govern- 
ment. 

The taxes levied on the mines are weighty^ 
and produce a revenue, which, though much 
evaded, is still very large. Formerly the king 
received a fifth of the produce of all mines, and 
though this t^x has been reduced to half that 
proportion, it still retains its ancient name el 
quinto. The quinto is now 10 per cent ; another 
duty called the 1 per cent, is added ; besides 
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which, for coinage and seniorage, including ther 
share of the tribunal of mines, ^iper cent, is 
paid ; making together a charge on the proprie- 
tors of IS^- per cent, on the amount of the gold or 
silver that is extracted. Considerable intricacy 
exists on this subject. When the minerals con- 
tain, as they frequently do, a mixture of gold 
and silver, this gives rise to endless discussions, 
and opens a field for oppression, for bribery, for 
chicane and corruption, which ultimately tends 
to enrich the larger proprietors in some degree, 
and the officers of the revenue in a much greater. 
Besides the more precious metals, gold and 
silver, which we have thus far exclusively viewed, 
Mexico abounds in the other mineral riches, 
which equally contribute to the improvement 
and enjoyments of man in the social state. Iron 
is found in great abundance in the intendancies 
of Yalladolid, Zaccatecas, and Guadalaxara, 
and especially in the more northern provinces. 
The iqcreased production of these mines is 
always suspended by a return of peace, however 
much they may have yielded in the preceding 
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periodB of war. The. difference in price in .war 
and "peace, both in iron and steel, is enormous. 
The former has sometimes risen from 20 to 240 
the quintal ; and the latter, which commonly in 
peace was sold for £3, has been vknown in war 
to be worth £50. During the early part of the 
wars occasioned by the Freqch Revolution, the 
tribunal of mines advanced money to the iron 
miners, but the works were suspended by the 
peace of Amiens. When war recommenced, 
these mines were resumed, but very imper- 
fectly, and the tribunal having lent its capital 
to the government, could offer them no assist- 
ance. 

Copper is found in a native state in the inten- 
dancy of Yalladolid, and some in Guanaxuato. 
Tin is found in mines, but is principally extracted 
from the earth washed down in the deep ravines. 
A combination of these two metals, both of which 
were known to the ancient Mexicans, though 
they, had not discovered iron, was used to form 
their tools and weapons. By an examination of 
one of their implements by some French chemists, 
it was ascertained that they had the art of tern- 
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t)ering these two metals, so as to render them eqiial 
in efiective utility to iron, or even to steel. Lead 
is found, but the mines are very little worked. Zinc 
is found under the £sarm of a brown and black 
blende^ in several veins. Antimony is produced 
in Catorce ; arsenic^ combined with sulphur, has 
been extracted from the minerals found in Zima- 
pan. Neither cobalt nor manganese has yet 
been discovered in Mexico ; and both these 
minerals, though the latter has been discovered 
in Cuba, appear to be less abundant in the equi* 
noctial regions of America than in the temperate 
climates of the ancient continent. To complete 
our view of the minerals of New Spain, it is 
necessary to state, that coal mines have been 
discovered in several parts of the northern pro- 
vinces, and one is slightly worked near the 
sources of Rio Sabina. Rock salt is also found 
in many parts ; and, if necessary, more might 
be obtained. It is principally required for the 
process of amalgamation in th^ silver mines,, as 
the Indians scarcely use it with their food, but 
adhere to their ancient practice of a^pplying the 
Chili as the sole condimisnt to it. 
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REDUCTION OF ORES. 

Upon reviewing the methodd practised in 
Mexico for reducing the silver ore, as well as 
those for obtaaliing them ftom the mine, it will 
be obvious to persons conversant in metallurgy, 
that the processes employed may, in many in- 
stances, be much simplified and improved, and 
in others totally abdished. 

In the first place, with regard to the use of 
machinerj^, and the practice of the science of 
mining, Geometry ; incalculable laboui* may be 
aaved, and expedition uiled, by persons who have 
the advantage of the one and a knowledge of the 
other. At present, Mexico is destitute of both 
tbose aids. The mine of Valenciana was inun-> 
dated^ by the miners not having a knowledge of 
geoBietry — they worked into an old shafl of an 
adjoining mine, which was filled with wat^; 
'^hen the division betwixt the two gave way^ 
the water rushed in with such impetuosity, that 
fiMst of the miners^ unable to escape^ were 
drowned. 
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The mines of Saxony, Germany, and Sweden^ 
as well as those in Cornwall, are worked with a 
combination of great skill and chemical know- 
ledge, which, if similarly exerted in Mexico, 
would certainly quintuple the annual product of 
the mine, and diminish the expence of working 
in nearly a similar proportion. 

A general opinion now prevails, with persons 
uninformed on the subject, that, in consequence 
of the establishments now fitting out for the 

m 

Mexiccm mines, Europe will be inundated with 
gold and silver in a very short period ; but no 
such ideas are likely to be realized. Some years 
must elapse before the machinery necessary for 
proceeding, upon a large scale, can be fixed 
and put into general action ; and though much 
may be expected, and will doubtless be effected, 
it must be remembered, that if the general 
system of mining has been carried on in a very 
imperfect and erroneous manner, jpar^icu/ar njines 
have been differently conducted, and those have 
yielded one-^fourth part of all the precious metals 
which Mexico has produced. 
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TThe process of amalgamation was, doubtless^ 
a happy introduction, in very many instances, for 
separating the silver from its ores ; but this, 
like all other popular remedies, has its abuses ; 
and, from the ignorance of its proper application, 
has ruined those who, had they known when to 
reject it, would have made rapid fortunes. In 
Mexico, the general defect in the management 
of the process of amalgamation, has been the 
excess of mercury employed, the immense time 
and labour spent in effecting* a combination of 
the silver from the ore with the muriatic acid of 
the common salt, which was done by men 
trampling barefooted on the mass for several 
months together. 

In Saxony (where mercury is cheap,) this 
^combination is readily effected by the aid of 
rotary machinery ; and that identical process, 
which, in Mexico, consumes so many months of 
incessant labour, is there effected in a singfe 
week: immense advantage will, therefore, be 
derived from a similar process in America. 
In Mexico, it often happens that in two mines. 
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not far dUtant from each other, producing Che 
aaoie ore, and in the same local BituatioDy 
amalgaiDation is used io one and smelting in 
the other. Where fuel is abundant, and car- 
bonate of soda so plentiful qs it is in Mexico^ 
and mercury at the same time so expulsive, the 
smelting process, when scientifically managed, 
will present a powerful superiority. 

It will not fail to excite surprise in the mind, 
that in a country where mining speculations have 
' been for many centuries the ruling passion, and 
when mineral wealth is distributed in such abun- 
dance, that it should have recourse to E^uope for 
those most precious of all things to them — mer- 
cury and iron, ' 

Iron ores are there as common as in most 
other regions, and mercury is no where disse^ 
minated with a more lavish hand ; yet, extraor- 
dinary as it may appear^ during the European 
wars, when t^ siq^Iy <^ those commodities was 
€ut off, the whole of the mines (except in one 
or two instances) ceased to be woriced for want 
of<tbef9. 
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Scarcity of fuel ha3 been adduced as the 
great obstacles $q die manufacture of iron in the 
distillation of mercury ; but the silver mines of 
the province of Guanaxuato, are subject to no 
such preventive to the smelting process, where 
wood is a natpjra,! product of the spot, and car- 
bonate of spda may be procured as a flux firom 
the Lake of Tescuco. 

However great may have been the difficulties 
which the want of fuel has created, the policy of 
the Spanish government, in teaching the Ame- 
ricans to look to Europe for their manufacitures> 
has been a much greater impediment to4ie prori- 
ductioQ of irpn and mercury from the native soU ; 
for it ipu9t< be evident, to the most superficial 
observeTi that where mercury ^ coaJSfMdir.on are 
to be foyipd iq the same foriadartion, there can 
be no insurnwHiptable obstruction to ei:traGting 
them with advantage. 

REVENUES. 

Mexico^ unlike the colonies of tho- other 
European nations, not op]y> {uroduced a .re^ew# 
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adequate to the expence of its own government, 
but a surplus to assist the mother-country. The 
taxes levied on the mines are the most produc- 
tive; these have been before described, and 
amount, on an average of years, to 

3,516,000 dollars. 
Net profit of the mints, 1 ,600,000 
Profit on the sale of mercury, 636,000 



6,662,000 



The monopoly of tobacco, after deducting the 
expence of the cost of the leaf tobacco, is 
694,000- dollars ; abd that of manufacturing it 
into snuff and segars, which is 1,286,000 dollars, 
produces 4,500,000 dollars. The alcavala, or 
duty on ^ales, from which the Indians are 
exempted, produces net about 3,000,000. . ^he 
Indian capitation-tax yields 1,800,000. The 
duty on the fermented liquor made from the 
Agava, called Pulque, produces 800,000. The 
Almoharifazgo, or duties on foreign trade, i& 
600,000. There are some other articles, which 
we shiGtll also enu merate. 
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Net Revenue of New Spain. 

Tax on minerals, profit on coining and 

mercury . - - - 5,652,000 

Monopoly of tobacco - - . 4,500,000 

Alcavala - - - - 3,000,(k)0 

Indian tribute, or capitation-tax - 1,300,000 

Duty en pulque « . . 800,000 

AlmoharifaZfiHo, or tax on foreign com- } 

^ ^ >500,000 

merce - - - - 3 

Monoploly of cock-fighting - - 45,000 

Ditto of snow - - - - 60,000 

Profit on Papal indulgencies - 270,000 

Post-ofl^je 250,000 

Monopoly of gunpowder - - 150,000 

Clerical fir^t-fruits - - - 100,000 

Profit <m playins: cards and stamped ) 

*" ^ ^ ^ >200,000 

paper - - - - 3 

Dollars, - - 16,727,000 



» ■ 

!l^ some accounts, it appears, that, when' 
the gross revenue of New Spain amounted to 
20,000,000, the expencei» of collecting it were j 

T 
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more than 6,000^000, and, consequently, the 
net sum paid into the treasury was less than 
14,000,000. 

ARMED FORCE. 

An army is constantly kept up in Mexico of 
about 10,000 regular troops, who are recruited, 
disciplined, and regimented, within the kingdom. 
Of these, about 6000 are in Mexico Proper, and 
the remainder on the various stations on the 
northern frontier, or in the provinoiM internas. 
Of the former, 1000 are cavalry, 150 artillery, 
and the remainder infantry. The regular troops 
on the. frontier provinces are mostly light troops, 
with some flying artillery. Besides these regu- 
lars, called ^rojpo^ veteranaSy a body of militia 
(jnilicias provinctalesj of 22,200 men, is con- 
stantly maintained ; of these, 11,000 are infanti^, 
and the same number of cavalry. The Indians, 
on the banks of the Rio del Norte, carry on a 
constant war with the Spaniards. The troops on 
that frontier are, in consequence, in a state of 
jperpetual activity. They are all natives of the 
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coimtry. They are tall and robust monntaineers, 
admirably mounted, and equally accustomed to • 
. the extremes of heat and cold. They are con- 
stantly under arras, generally on horseback, and 
perform long marches through deserts with no 
other provision than a little ground maize, which 
they mix at any brook with water, and thus 
subsist without difficulty. It is reported by 
those who have seen these troops, that it would 
be ^ difficult to find in Europe, any cavalry o^ 
greater activity in its movements, of greater 
impetuosity in battle, or capable c^T enduring 
greater privations. 



^ CHURCH. 

Although the religious establishment in Spain 
is most profusely endowed, that example has not 
been followed in Mexico to so considerable an 
extent. The numbers of the clergy bear a 
proportion nearer to the Protestant than to the 
Catholic countries of Europe. The Archbishop 
of Mexico is the metropolitan, and hM under 

i2 
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him eight bishops, the differences in whose 
revenues are very striking. 

Bishops, and their Revenues. 

Dollars. 
Archbishop of Mexico ... 130,000 
Bishop of La Paebla .... 110,000 

Valladolid .... 100,000 

Gaadalaxara . . 90,000 

Durango ... 85,000 

. — :- Monterey . 80,000 
Yucatan .... 20,000 

Oaxaca .... 18,000 

Sonora .... 6,000 

The inequality of income seen in the 

bishopricks extends also to the curas or paro- 
chial clergy, some of whom have incomes 
amounting to 15,000 dollars, whilst others have 
scarcely 100. The religious houses are in many 
instances rich, but not from their possessions in 
land, so much as from their accumulations, which 
have been improved by lending on mortgages to 
the proprietors of lands at high iiri;erest. The 
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revenues of the charch being derived almost 
solely from land, in the form of tythes, have 
partaken of that advance which the increase of 
cultivation has produced. The difference in the 
value of tithes taken at two followiuo* periods 
will show both the increase in cultivation, and 
in the revenues of the church. Produce of tithes 
from 1771 to 1780, 13,357,157 dollars,-.from 
1781 to 1790, 18,353,821 dollars. 

The proportion between the regular and 
secular clergy is not ascertained, but the whole 
of the religious of both orders, including nuns, 
monks, lay brothers, probationers, choristers, 
and servants, do not exceed 14,000 persons. 

INTEIgDANCIES AND PRQVINCES. 

The political division of New Spain is into^ 
twelve intendancies, to which may be added 
three provinces, which, though under its govern- 
ment, are removed to a considerable distance, 
and are rather dependant upon it, because no 
other plan of ruling them has yet been adopted, 
than from any design tliat they should. ultimately 
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be considered a part of it. The intendanciea 

are, 

Mexico Oaxaca 

Puebla Merida 

Guanaxuato Vera Cruz 

Valladolid San Luis Potosi 

Guadalaxara Durango 

Zaccatecas Sonora. 

After a sketch of these, the provinces of New 

Mexico, Old California, and New California, 

will be noticed. 

• INTENDANCY OF MEXICO. 

The intendancy of Mexico merits the first 
consideration, on account of its being the most 
populous, the most rich, and as containing the 
capital of the kingdom, and the seat of the 
government. Its extent is 5927 square leagues, 
and its inhabitants, by the census of* 1803, 
amounted to 1,511,800. It extends from 16*" 
34' to 2P 57' of north latitude. On its western 
side, a portion of the province is washed by the 
South Sea, from Acapulco to Zacatula, a distance 
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t)if 270 miles, but no part of it approaches nearer 
than 35 miles to the Eastern Ocean. The in- 
tendancy being both on the high and the low 
land, must partake of the climate of each, l^ut 
more than two-thirds of it is mountainous, and, 
consequently, cool and healthy ; whilst that part 
which borders on the South Sea, has all the heat 
and insalubrity usually encountered in ^similar 
circumstances. Only the highest peak of one 
of its mountains entisrs the region bf perpetual 
snow ; and no other summit but this of Toluca, 
is equal in height to Mont Blanc in Switzerland. 
The best mid most valuable portioh of the in« 
tendancy is the Valley of Mexico^ which is called 
a valley, because surrounded by ridges of higher 
hills, but is yet 7600 feet above the level of the 
ocean. The drains of the hills around the plain 
run towards the city, in the vicinity of which, 
they form the lakes of Tezcuco, Zumpango, San 
Christoval, Xochimilco^ and Chalcd. Tezcuco> 
from the muriate and carbonate of soda in the 
soil, is brackish; the other lakes are of good 
tailed water^ and all are abundantly stocked 
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v/iih Mn. These lakes have gradually bera 
drying up, ever since the country has been 
occupied by the Spaniards. The great quantity 
of trees i^ich have been cut down for building, 
whilst none have been planted, has exposed both 
the soil and the lakes to a greater degree of 
evaporation, as well by a greater surfietce on 
which thi6 direct rays of the sun operate, as by 
laying them open to the influence of the drying 
winds from the south. Artificial ]^means have 
been also afqplied to a most expensive, if not an 
effectual extent, for draining the Lake of Tez- 
cuco, and preventing it from inundating the 
capital, as it has sometimes done in a most 
injurious degree. Operation^ have been cany* 
ing on for near three hundred years to prevent 
these inundations, by turning the Lake of JZum- 
pango into a stream, ^that shall empty itself by 
the River Tula to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
labour, land even the lives, of numberless Indians 
have been lavished on this undertaking, and the 
expenditure has already amounted to £2,0CM),00O 
sterling. It is a canal of most dtopendouA 
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' dimenfttons; but, from the friable nature of the 
: soil through which it is ccmducted, from frequent 
Tariadcms in the design, and numerous errors in 
, the «xeGutic»i, it does not yet operate as an 
effectual security, or insure the inhabitants from 
tliese fatal inundations, by which, at several 
periods, tiiey have been visited. The lakes, in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital, are made 
to supply considerable quantities of vegetables 
and fruits, by means of floating gardens; an 
invention of more importance, when the city was 
almost covered, aiid wholly surrot^nded with 
water, than at present ; but Which has, however, 
been c^mtinued by the Indian families to the 
present time, and furnishes the means of sub- 
sistence to many of them. These gardens 
(^chinmmpos) are formed of reeds, rushes, roots, 
and branches of brushwood, which are converted 
into a raft ; on these materials is laid the black 
mould, which is strongly impregnated with 
miiriate of soda. The soil is gradually purified 
from the salt, by frequently washing it with the 
water of the lake. Even the water of Tezcuco, 
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\vhicby though salt, is not highly saturated, has 
the effect of dissolving the salt in the soil, and 
by each washing, the fertility is increased* 
Some of these gardens contain the cottage of the 
proprietor, on which he guards a group of sur- 
rounding chinampos. They are towed or pushed 
by long poles from one part of the lake to Ae 
other, ai^d, in process of time, as the lakes have 
subsided near the banks, these gardens have 
become fixed, and at length, by farth^ fall of 
the water, have become dry ground. Each 
chinampa is about 330 feet long, and 20 broad. 
The mould, purified by frequent irrigations, is 
heaped to the height of three or four feet above 
the surface of the water. Beans, peas, capsi- 
cums, potatoes, artichokes, cauliflowers,' and 
other vegetables, are cultivated upon them ; the 
.borders are generally ornamented with flowers, 
and sometimes a hedge of rose bushes is planted 
as a fence around them. One of the most 
agreeable recreations of the inhabitants of the 
city is taking the air in boats among these 
delicious floating gardens. 
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CITY OF MEXICO. 

The city of Mexico, the most extensive, jpopu^ 
louSy and wealthy of any place in the western 
hemisphere, is built on what was formerly a lake, 
and is still a marshy soil, between the two lakes 
of Tezcuco and Xochimilco. The centre of the 
city is distant from the\former two miles and 
six furlongs, and from the latter five miles and a 
half. It equals in regularity of buildings, in 
equality of surface^ and in the breadth of its 
streets, St. Petersburg, Berlin, or the best parts 
of Westminster. The houses are built of stone, 
with flat roofs, and generally display consider- 
able architectural taste. The public buildings 
are magnificent, and have been constructed at 
enormous expence. The most considerable of 
these is the Vice-regal Palace, an extensive 
but heavy edifice ; the Cathedral, a magnificent 
building, whose execution occupied ninety years^ 
and which is most profusely adorned with gold 
and silver images, rails and lamps of solid silver, 
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and other decorations of the same expensive 
character. There are near one hundred other 
churches, 'which are for the most.part ornamented 
and decorated with the samie lavish profusion. 
The Royal Mint is a splendid building, and one 
hundred workmen are constantly employed in it • 
The edifice destined for the Schod.of Mines j 
cost in building £125,000, and would be thought 
an ornament to the best parts of Paris or Lcmdon. 
The P]aZB^ Major is adorned with a beautiful 
equestrian statue of King Charles the Fourth, 
cast in brona^ in this city by a native artist. It 
is considered a chef domvre of art^ and its 
weighti A^bich is twenty^two tons, must have 
employed mechanical talents of no common 
order to place it on the pedestal which «upports^ 
it. The Treasury near the Viceroy's^ palace is 
ttiore reniarkable for having been the spot from 
whence have issued more than one thousand five 
hundred millions of dollars, than for any peculiar 
beauty or taste in the edifice. There are many 
Convents in the city; the pnncipul one,' that of 
the Franciscans, is of great* extent, and possesses 
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tBi^ tai^ reTehue. There are several Nanneries^ 
the principal part of whose inhabitants are the 

females of the higher Indian families, and some 

ftfw of the white Creoles. 

- - • * 

# STATE OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING. 

: Education 19 not totally neglected, though it 
is rather at a low ebb. The U;iiversity is a 
richly-endowed establishment, and has abun- 
dance of professors^ canons, and the other offices 
which might be usefully employed. The mathe-^ 
matics, chemistry, and botany^ are more «tadied 
than the. claastcs, but scholastic divinity is the 
most &vourit6 pursuit^ in an institution whose 
principal design it is to .qualify youth for the 
clerical profession. The study of minerak^ is 
prosecuted with ardour in the school for that 
science. A botanical garden is established^ vei^ 
richly furnished with the rarest specimens of 
those plants which are interesting > either to 
commerce or medicine. An Academy for the 
Fine Arts, furnished witli a good collection of 
ttneient casts, has b0en useftil in fostering a 
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correct taste, which has been displayed in the 
equestrian statue already notieed, and in a bean* 
tiful sepulchral moDument consecrated to Cortez 
by his descendant the Duke of Monteleon, which 
was constructed by Tolsa, and stands in «tbe 
chapel of the hospital de Iob naiurales. Instruc- 
tion in the fine arts is communicated gratis, and 
for this purpose an annual revenue of more than 
£5,000 is appropriated. The building assigned 
to it contains a much finer assemblage of casts 
than is to be found in any city of Germany. 
Casts of the Apollo Belvedere) Laococm, and 
other large statues, have been transported oven 
the worst roads, and over higher mountains than 
SL Gothard or St. Bernard. The casts were 
purchased in Europe at an expence of more than 
£8,000^ exclusive of the cost of conveyance. 
The Academy has laboured successfully to in-* 
troduce among the artisans* a taste for elegant 
and beautiful forms. Every evening the large 
rooms of the building, well lighted with Argand's 
lamps, are filled with hundreds of young people, 
some of whom are occupied in drawing froni 
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reHeTOs or living models, and others in copying 
drawings of various kinds ; and in this assem- 
blage the distinctions of rank depending on. 
complexion seem to be waived, as the Whites, 
the Indians, and the Mestizoes, meet on equal 
terms, and enjoy equal advantages of instruc- 
tion. 

The knowledge of chemistry is very generally 
diffused throughout Mexico ; it is called the nueva 
fihsojiaj and the natives, even in the distant pro- 
vinces, are accustomed to reason on its principles 
and results. The best work on mineralogy in 
die Spanish language, The Marmel of Oryctog- 
nosy, according to the principles of the school of 
Freyberg, by M. del Rio, was published in 
Mexico, as well as the first translation of La- 
voisier^s Elements of Chemistry. The School of 
Mines possesses a chemical laboratory, a geolo- 
gical collection arranged according to the system 
of Werner, a physical cabinet furnished with 
the instruments of Rarasden, Adams, Le Noir, 
and Berthoud, and also models executed with 
great accuracy by native artisans. The court of 
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Spain has sedulously promoted botanical re* 
searches in each portion of its extensive, tranfr* 
atlantic dominions. The botanical garden in 
Mexico exhibits specimens of these expeditions. 
One of the commissioners for New Spain, M. 
Sesse> after returning from the expedition^ asd 
arranging his collection, delivered a course of 
botanical lectures, which were continued by 
M. Cervantes, whilst M. Echeveria described 
the extraordinary beasts, birds, and fishes, which 
the country produces. These gaoitlemen weie 
both of them natives of Mexico. 

Mathematical knowledge, though not neg-* 
lected, is less assiduously cultivated in the Uiii-> 
versity of Mexico than in the School of Mines. 
The pupils of this last institution proceed farther 
in analysis, and are instructed in the integral 
and differential calculus. As the return of peace 
has supplied them with chronometers, sextants, 
and repeating circles, we may hope for accurate 
observations from the most remote provinces of 
the viceroyalty . The taste for astronomy is of 
ancient date in Mexico. It had three d^sUn- 
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fished cultivators in the last century. — Velas- 
quez, Gama, and Alzate. They made a number 
of observations, especially on the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites. Alzate was the correspond- 
ent of the Academy of Sciences in Paris and 
diough, from directing his attention to too many 
objects, he sometimes was led into error, he is 
entitled to great praise for having excited among 
his countrymen a taste for science, and a love of 
research, and for having diffused a considerable 
portion of physical knowledge by the Oazetta 
de Literaturay which, for a long series of years, 
he edited. 

Don Joaquin Velasquez was the most able 
geometricifuot that has been produced in New 
Spain, and all his geodetical and astronomical 
labours bear the stamp of the greatest accuracy. 
He was born in July 1732, at an obscure Indian 
village.* His uncle, a parish priest, placed him 
under an Indian of Xaltocam, who was deeply 
versed in the Mexican history and mythology, 
fer his education, where he acquired a kllitfW- 
ledge of the various languages of the indigenous 

K 
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inhabitants, and perased their hieroglyphical 
writing^. He was removed to the Tridentine 
College in Mexico, which then had a paucity of 
books, instruments^ and aUe instructors. Widl 
such assistance as he had, however, he cotD- 
menced the study of the mathematics, and was 
at length made happy by an accident, wladi 
placed in his hands the worics of Ba6(m and 
Newton. From the one he imbibed a (nrte tor 
astronomy, and from the other learnt the tnnd 
method of philosofdiizing. Being then poor, he 
began jointly with his friend Guadalaxam, sinoe 
Professor of Mathematics in the Academy, to 
construct telescc^s, quadrants, and other' in- 
struments. Having entered on the profession cf 
the law, the fees he received as an advMate 
were destined to procure from England tiK)Se 
instruments which his love of science made 
desirable. He continued his studies with much 
assiduity, and was at length appointed a pro^ 
fessor in the University. In 1769, he was 
appointed to observe, in California, the transit 
of Venus, and to make other aidtronomical obser- 
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vatiotisu (He ifdedfieiA ite ei^rtnrs m tihfe ^eogra- 
phioii t>oidlti6kis df mAtm ^ilftces in illat couhtry, 
and availed himself dfit^ ti'dirslucent and serbne . 
atBiMpbeires to i^ttke iieTeral celestial observa- 
tkm& The Abb^ Chck^pe, from P&ris, had 
Arrived in California dtmi^g his residence there, 
to observe 4he transit 6f Venus, and M^as sur- 
prised that the Meicidftn «iitr6tk)in6t Was fotitod 
right itt having alicertain^ that the eclipto of 
the moon on idle 18th of Jane wonld be visible 
ia Galifoirniity contrary to hid own calculation. 
He ttiade by himsdtf a ^4iy g^bbd obsi^kYatibn of 
the trtmit of Vemm 6V€i ifte ^dt of the sun, 
8d JuM 178A, and ^^cmnstiMt^at^ the re^It tlii^ 
aaaie morning to Ohap^ a^nd to^fie two Spanish 
astroncimdrs, ^o^wete his fell6iir-eoiiitidlii^]^ion6r^« 
In ITTd, by a variety df observatidhd, ke fited 
the latitude and lotfgitMfe of t1i6 ea|)ita1, and 
aietoy dther impmiMM t^8ie« ht this -<^c6royalty. 
His MxjiWhi ^Kifcre itf<iteik{t|(fibie, AHA the esta- 
blishment of the Sbtekil 6f Mfiies, whibb 6W^ 
its origin to him, will be a lasting monument of 
his zeal and ardour in the cause of science. He 

k2 
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died in 1786, whilst director-general of the Tru 
huncd de Mineria, and invested with the title of 
Alcalde del Carte Hanorario. ' 

After these notices, it would be unjust not to 
mention Oania. Without fortune, and with a 
numerous family to maintain by severe and 
almost mechanical labour, he was unknown 
during his life to his fellow-citizens, though 
they eulogised him after his death. Gama, by 
his own exertions, became an able and well- 
informed astronomer. He published several 
memoirs on eclipses of the moon, on the satellites 
of Jupiter, on the almanack and chronology of 
the ancient Mexicans, and on the climate of 
New Spain; all of which discover great pre- 
cision of ideas, and great accuracy of observa- 
tion. — It is proper to record these instances of 
mental proficiency, both as preserving the me- 
mory of respectable individuals, and showing 
that the western hemisphere is capable of pro*-^ 
ducing and developing talent. 
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POLICE. 

The Acordada, a prison and house of correc- 
tion, is a very fine and extensive building. It 
bas room for more than 1200 inhabitants, many 
of whom are destined to reside there, for contra- 
vening the revenue laws, and for other offences. 

« 

Besides the hospital of St. Juan de Dios, which, 
being under the care of the monks, as in the 
other Spanish dominions, is not considered to 
receive the best medical treatment; there are 
several other hospitals, which receive the sick 
poor, and to which students in medicine are 
admitted, to acquire the knowledge of their pro- 
fession. The streets of Mexico are well paved', 
with a most excellent kind of porphyry, and it is 
well lighted with coti vexed lamps. A common 
sewer runs through the centre of each street, 
which is covered with planks, and conveys the 
filth of the city away. A very good police is 
maintained, under the direction of the Cabildo, 
or corporation of the city. Mexico contains at 
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population of about 140^000, of whom neariy 
one-half are whites, either European or Creole, 
the remainder Indians, Negroes, and the various 
mixed oasts. There are in the streets, without 
habitation, and almost without food or vfoA, 
nearly 30,000 Indians, called Guachinaogos, 
who resemble the Lazaroni of Naples, thougti^ 
unlike them, they neither beg nor are tumultuous. 
As a small quantity of labour will enable them 
to indulge the propensity for drunkenness, they 
are often seen in the streets in a state of intox- 
icated insensibility, when they are carried to the 
guard-house, and, when recovered, set to work 
by the police. They are employed in cleansing 
the streets, and, in a day or two, having acquired 
sufficient to purchase as much pulque as will 
intoxicate them, they are soon again in the same 
condition, transferred to the guard-house, and 
from thence to the streets, and thus pass their 
lives in alternate drunkenness and punishment. 

As Mexico is built on a marshy soil, water is 
to be found everywhere, by digging a few feet, 
but this water is not much approved by the 
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iBkabitants, except (or washing. Tile principal 
sapply is by means of aqueducts, which convey 
the water to the different parts of the city. The 
best is from the lake of Xodiimiloo^ which is 
remarkably pure and limpid, and runs inces- 
9antly. Every kind of provision is cheaply and 
abundantly supplied from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, which are highly cultivated, and covered 
with a hardy and numerous population, whose 
principal occupation is the labour of agriculture. 
The consunaption of pulque v.'ilhin the city is 
enormous ; a duty is collected at the gates, which 
produces annually 600,000 dollars. The con- 
sumption of bread in'^Mexico is, in proportion to 
the population, nearly the same as in the cities 
of Europe. Beef is less eaten than mutton ; the 
annual supply of oxen is only 16,000, whilst that 
of sheep is 273,000. Salt is made near the city. 
The clayey soil is impregnated with muriate of 
soda, which is dissolved, and, by evaporation, 
refined so as to fit it for culinary purposes. In 
regard to the supply of all necessaries, no city 
can be more favourably placed than Mexico, and 
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its local poytion is such as to give it a commaiid* 
iog influence over the whole of the American 
continent. It can more easily communicate both 
with Europe and Asia than any other capital, 
and nothing is wanting to augment its import- 
ance to an astonishing extent, but a free com- 
merce, more liberal institutions, and an inter- 
course with some port to the northward of Vera 
Cruz, in a more healthy climate than that city 
enjoys. 

The next important place to Mexico in the 
intendancy of that name is Queretaro, a city 
of 35,000 inhabitants, surrounded with mines, 
celebrated for its beautiful houses, its aqueducts, 
and some manufactories of cloth. Tezcuco 
contains 5,000 inhabitants, who are principally 
employed in the manufacture of cotton goods. 

* 

Chilpantzingo depends on the cultivation of 
wheat on the fields that surround it. The 
number of its inhabitants is about 7,000. Cu- 
ernavaca, on the southern declivity of the Cor- 
dilleras, is in a most delicious climate, and 
abounds in all the fruits of both climates, being 
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only 3,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Cuyo^can, Tacuba, Tasco, Lerma^ Toluca, Pa- 
chuca, Cadereta, and St. Juan del Rio, , are Uie 
only other towns in the interior. Their popula- 
tion increases rapidly, and though some of them 
have mines in their vicinity, their principal 
dependance is on agriculture. The two towns 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean are Acapulco 
and Zacatula. The inhabitants of the former 
amount to 4,000 usually ; but, when the ships 
from Manilla visit the harbour, the population is 
generally tripled. The granite mountains, by 
which it is surrounded, render it very sickly; 
though, by a large cut through them, which has 
created a [ current of air, it is less noxious. 
Zacatula, though a good port, has but little 
trade ; and, being to the northward, it enjoys a 
more healthy climate. The coast is very dan-» 
gerous in the months of July and August, when 
tremendous hurricanes blow from the south- 
west ; at that time, and even in September and 
October, the ports are difficult of access; and, 
even in the fine season, from October to May, 
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impetuous wiBd» from the north-east, aad noftb- 
qorth-east^ known by the names of papagaUo 
fjld tehuantepec^ tender the coast very hazavdous. 
The south-west winds are attended with thunder 
and heavy rains, whilst the others are |Hrevalent 
when the sky is clear ; and what the Ekiglish 
sailors call, in the West Indies, white squalls, 
are ^excessively dangerous. 



INTENDANCY OF PUEBLA. 

The iniendancy of Puebla contains 813,300 
inhabitants,' and extends over a surface of 2,696 
square leagues. Its frontage towards the Pacific 
Ocean is 26 leagues in length, between the 
intendancies of Oaxaca and Mexico ; hat it has 
neither harbour nor navigable river. The greater 
part of the intendancy is traversed by the Cor- 
dilleras. It. extends through four degreea of 
latitude ; and, though wholly in the torrid zone, 
from the great inequalities of its surface, pos- 
sesses the productions and the climate of every 
part of the globe. The Table-land, which is 
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from 5,900 to 6,500 feet above the level of tbe 
6W, i» eminently fruitful in wheat, maize, agave, 
and fruit^toee^ It still exhibits remarkable vefr 
tiges of the ancient Mexican civilization. The 
highest mountain in Mexico ^ Pooocatepetl, i^ in 
this province. It is volcanic, but for the last 
three centimes has only discharged smoke and 
ashes. It is 2000- feet higher than the bigl|«at 
peak of the Alps, and, with one reception, is the 
highest mountain of North America. The popu- 
lation of this district is principally concentrated 
on a small part of it ; and almost the wholQ trapk, 
from the central Table-land to the shores of tfie 
South Sea, though well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, cotton, and other trqpical produCf- 
tions, is nearly a desert. The most favourable 
{Mfoduction of the elevated plain is wheat ; for a 
k>ng period it made but slow progress ; but, as 
tho road towards Vera Cruz has advanced,, the 
eukivaticm of this grain has increased; and, 
probably, at no distant period, it will become 
the granary for, the suf^ly not only of Cuba, 
Porto-Rico, and the Caraccas, but of the whole 
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West India settlements. The most remarkable 
objects now left of the ancient Mexicans are the 
momids or pyramids, one of the largest of which 
is to be found in this intendancy. Its sides 
are exactly in the direction of the parallels 
and the meridian. It is constructed of alternate 
layers of clay and bricks. Its height is only 
177 feet, but its base is 1423* feet on each side* 
On the top of it is a church, on a plat-form of 
45,200 square feet, in which mass is daily 
celebrated, by a priest of Indian extraction'. 
This pyramid of Cholula was used, by the 
former inhabitanti^, as a temple, or rather altar, 
on which human victims were offered. It was 
in this intendancy that Cortez laid his plans for 
the subsequent subjugation of the whole country, 
and where he found those assistances without 
which he could have made no effort^ with any 
prospect of success. It had been long possessed 
by the two powerful republics of Tlascala and 
Cholula, the former of an aristocratic, the latter 
of a domestic kind. The latter had been recently 
subdued, and was not reconciled to the govern-^ 
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ment of Montezuma ; the former 'still resisted, 
though against fearful inequality. Cortez released 
Cholula from its subjection, though by the exer- 
cise of gratuitous and sanguinary cruelty ; and 
then, having made alliance with Tlascala, the 
population of both states were placed under his 
orders, and operated that great change which 
the empire of Anaiuiac ejcperienced. The defec* 
tion of Cholula, which was the centre of know- 
ledge, and the arbiter of the customs and religion 
of the country, which was resorted to by pilgrims 
from all parts of it, and by that means diffused 
its feelings and idecus^ was more injurious to 
Montezuma than the firm hostility which 
Tlascala maintained. When the power of both 
republics were united, under the orders of such 
a captain as Cortez, and directed by the know* 
ledge and valour of Europeans, it is not wonderful 
that the empire of Mexico perished. 

A vegetable curiosity of most extraordinary 
kind is to be seen in Puebla : A cyprus-tree, at 
the village of Atlixco, whose circumference is 76 
feet four inches, and who^ hollow trunk is 16 
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feet in diameter. It is unfortuniito for the inten- 
dancy, that four-fifths of the land in it is in mort- 
main, or under Majorazgos. The greater part 
of it is the pro|>erty of municipal, ecclesias- 
tical, orcharitable corporations, and cannot be 
alienated. 

The principal city is Puebla de los Angelos, 
the most populous place of Spanish America 
next to Mexico. It contains 70,000 inhabitants, 
by far the greater portion of whoin are Indiana. 
The municipality, by ancient privilege, is wholly 
of the native race, no white man being eligible. 
It consists of a cacique and four atealdes, under 
the coiitrol of ati Indian governor, who is, fao#^ 
ever, under the command of an European inten- 
dant. Cholula, the next city, now containi>i 
about 16,000 inhabitants, mostly Spaniards, or 
the mixed casts, who are chiefly occupied in 
cultivation. Tlascala has fallen frotb its pristinb 
state, and is now reduced to only 3,500 inhabi- 
tants, not more than one-fourth of whom ate of 
the original race. Thus, whilst Pttebla de los 
Angelos, a town founded by Spaniards, is almost 
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wholly occupied by IbdiaiB, tbit (rface, once 
the seat dftbe most numerous and warlike popu- 
kiioo of Mexico, has become deserted by the 
aborigines, and the white population predo- 
minates. Atlixco, Tehuacan, Tepeaca, and 
Huetxotzinco, the other towns, are not popa<- 
lous, although the farms and mines in their 
vicinity maintain a considerable papulation. 

INTENDANCY OF GUANAXUATO, 

The intendancy of Giianaxuato is the smallest 
in New Spain ; but the density of its populaticm, 
and its mineral wealth, more than compensate 
finr its defici^icy in extent. It extends over a 
Surface of 911 square leagued, and contains 
517,800 inhabitants, giving £86 souls to the 
league^ a relative population greater tbaa many 
ceontries of Europe, and much greater than in 
any other part of the Spanish dominions in the 
western hemisphere. Its rapid increase may be 
dated to have commenced about £fty or sixty 
years ago, when the rich mines of Marfel, Santa 
Ana, Santa Rosa^ Valenciana, Rayas, and Mel- 
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Iflulo, began to yield their immense wealth. The^ 
metallic produce of these mines far exceed the 
celebrated hill of Potosi^ in Peru^ or any other 
district in either continent. The riches of the 
mines have induced cultivation where deserts 
before only existed, and cities and towns have 
risen with astonishing celerity. No part of New 
Spain exceeds this in the quantity of agricultural 
produce, though it is all situated at a consider- 
able elevation. Wheat and maize are beneficially 
cultivated, and the supply of cattle and esculent 
vegetables is abundant. The principal city has 
the same name as the intendancy, but is some- 
times called Santa F6 de Guanaxuato. It is of 
ancient incorporation, but of recent growth, and 
now contains within the town 41,000 inhabitants-, 
while 80,000 live in the mines and farms that 
immediately surround it. Some of the resi- 
dences of the proprietors of the mines are of a 
degree of magnificence and taste, which would 
be deemed ornamental in the finest cities of 
Europe. The hall of the Cabildo, the churches^ 
and convents, are beautiful, and give to this 
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recent jcity aa air of grandeur and prosperity. The 
city of Salamanca is finely situated on tbe banks 
of the river £1 Grande, which runs into the lake 
of Chapala. Celayo and Salvatierra'are cities of 
no great extent, but rapidly increasing, as are 
the towns of San Miguel, San Felipe, and Leon ; 
all of which are of modern foundation since the 
great influx- of wealth from the mines. 

INTENDANCY OP VALLADOUD. 

The intendancy of Valladolid is 3446 square 
leagues in extent, and contains 376,600 inha- 
bitants. It has a line of coast on the South Sea, 
about 38 leagues in< length,, but has no port or 
navigable river on the whole of its border. It is 
situated on the western declivity of the Cordil- 
leras, intersected with hills and delightful valleys, 
whic^ exhibit the unusual spectacle in the torrid 
Kone of verdant and well-watered meadows. In 
descending to the coast, the climate is hot and 
the soil arid. The most singular feature in this 
intendancy is the Volcano de XoruUo, or Jurujo, 
which was formed in the night of tlie 20th Sep- 
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tembeTi^ 1759. The catastrophe in which thii 
moantain rose in one night, to a great height, 
and totally changed the face of a great extent of 
country, is one of the most singular of which we 
have any recent and accurate accounts. Till the 
period of the combustion, the extent of ground 
between two brooks, called the San Pedro and 
the Cuitamba, was occupied by plantations of 
indigo and sugar canes. These two streams 
were bounded by basaltic mountains, the struc-^ 
ture of which indicated that the district, at some 
remote period, had been subject to great vcdcanic 
convulsions. Fields, beautifully irrigated, formed 
the plantation of XoruUo, one of the richest and 
most prosperous in the whole province. In the 
month of June 1769, subterraneous rumbling 
noises were heard^ and were attended with 
shocks of earthquakes, that, during an interval 
of fifty or sixty days, created terror in the 
cultivators. In the beginning of September, 
tranquillity appeared to be restored. The roaring 
had ceased, and the earthquakes were suspended. 
Jn the night between the 28th and 29th, the 
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borrid rambliDg recotnmenoed, and Mith in- 
creased Icmdness, so as to terrify the inhabitants, 
who. fled to the adjacent mountains. Daring the 
night, a surface of ground, from three to four 
I leagues in extent, swelled up like an enormous 
[ bladder, in a convex form, whose elevation, in 
the centre. Was 520 feet above the level of the 
ground from which it rose. Those who saw 
the awXul ^spectacle assert, that flames issued 
forth for an extent of more than half a square 
league ; that fragments of burning rocks were 
thrown to pro|iigious heights ; and that, through 
a cloud of thick ashes, when illumined by the 
volcanic fire, the softened surface of the earth 
was seen to lift itself up like the waves of the sea. 
The two rivulets ran into the fiery chasm, and 
die decomposition of their waters contributed to 
invigorate the flames. Eruptions of mud, and es- 
pecially strata of clay and basaltes, in concentrioal 
layers, indicated that subterraneous water had 
a great share in producing this extraordinary 
convulsion. Thousands of smaU cones, from six 
to ten feet in height, were projected (torn the 

l2 
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surface, which became a kind of funnel, from 
which a thick vapour ascended to the height of 
from forty to sixty feet. In many of them, a 
subterraneous noise appeared to indicate the 
proximity of some fluid in a state of ebullition. 
. In the midst of these cones, or, as they are 
named by the inhabitants, ovens {hamitos), 
six large masses were protruded to the > height 
of from 1300 to 1650 feet above the old level 
of the plain ; the most elevated of which 
now forms the volcano of Xomllo. • It is con- 
stantly burning, and has thrown up from its 
north side an immense heap of scorified and 
basaltic lavas, containing fragments of primitive 
rocks. The great eruptions of the central volcano 
continued till February of the following year, 
when they began gradually to diminish. The 
country has ever since obtained the very appro* 
priate name of Malpays. The terrified inhabi- 
tants, who had retired to a distance of between 
seven and eight leagues, became gradually 
reconciled to the spectacle, and having returned^ 
to their cottages, -beheld, with admiration, the * 
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streams of fire issuing from an infinite number 
of great and small apertures. Although the 
subterraneous noises now appear by no means 
violent, and the Malpays, and even the great 
volcano, begin to be covered with vegetables, yet 
the ambient air is so heated by the action of the 
small ovens, that the thermometer, in the shade, 
at a great distance from the surface, rose to 109. 
The traveller is still shown the two brooks; whose 
clear streams formerly watered the plantation, 
bursting forth at a distance of more than a mile 
from the spot where they were enveloped in the 
chasm created by the volcano. These streams, if 
the same, are now united in one, and are of the 
temperature of 126 Fahrenheit. There is near them 
a sulphurous stream, more than 22 feet in breadth, 
the water of which is most highly impregnated 
with that mineral. The belief among the more 
rude Indians in the vicinity is, that the con- 
vulsion was a miracle wrought by some Capuchin 
friars, who had preached, but without effect, to 
their tribes; that, beiinig thus rejected, they 
poured forth imprecations, and declared that tha 
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plantation should be first destroyed by earth- 
quakes and vblcanos ; and (hat when the latter 
were burnt out, the climate would graduall; 
cool) till, from being perpetually buried in frost 
and snow, it would become totally uninhabitable. 
As the first part of the prediction has been 
fulfilled, and as the gradual coolness has been 
increasing, they live under a strong impression 
that the latter will also be accomplished, thus 
expecting an impossibility, because a natural, 
though unusual, operation of nature has taken 
place. The industry of the monks, in making 
converts among the Indians, is very gri^t; many 
of them are constantly employed in the work, 
and their anxiety to succeed in it is such, that 
they seldom fail to avail themselves of any 
natural occurrence that can be made subservient 
to their views. 

The Indians, who inhabit this province, are 
of three different races, and each retains its 
original language ; the Tarascs, who were famed 
in the sixteenth century for their industry, and 
the advancement they had made in the niecha- 
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nical arts ; the Otomites, who are remarked for 
their low degree of civilization, tod their pecu- 
liarly guttural language, which was noticed by 
Cortez, at the first discovery; and the Chichi- 
mees, who, like the Tlascalars, have preserved 
the antient language spoken at the Aztec court. 
The whole of the north part of the intendancy is 
inhabited by these tribes, who preserve their 
ancient separation, if not their enmity. They 
are, however, all Christians, and the only white 
man seen in their villages is sometimes a priest, 
though even the ecclesiastics are more frequently 
of the Indian or Mestizo race. The beneficeis 
are so poor, that it is with difficulty any of the 
clergy can be induced to reside in a country 
where no Spanish is spoken, and which, on the 
sea-coast, is so unhealthy, that the priests fre- 
quently die of malignant fevers within six or 
eight months after their induction. The popu- 
lation of this intendancy decreased very muich in 
the year 1786 and 1790, when th^ country, from 
long drought, was visited by a scarcity, approach- 
ing to famine. The suffering of the inhabitants 
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would have been much greater, but for the 
humanity of the bishop of the diocese ; who, at 
a loss of more than 50,000 dollars to himself) 
procured maize from the neighbouring provinces 
to feed the poor. 

The principal city, Valladolid de Mechoacan^ 
contains about 18,000 inhabitants ; it is th^ 
see of a bishop, and the residence of the inten-^ 
dant. The town-house, churches, and convents^ 
are handsome; and the public walk, the .dUunecla^ 
celebrated for its beauty. Pascuaro, the next^ 
city, is finely situated on the border of a lake of 
the same name. It contains 6000 inhabitants, 
mostly Indians. A former bishop of Valladolid 
is interred here, Vasco de Quirago, who was 
distinguished by his humanity to the Indians, 
and by the skill with which he inspired them with 
the practice of industry : he died in 1566, but 
his memory is preserved by the rude tribes, who 
still call him their father. The only town besides 
is Huitzitzilla, with 2500 inhabitants. Sjpme 
of the mines are very valuable, particularly 
those of Zitaquaro and Real der Oro. 
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INTENDANCY OF GUADALAXARA. 

Ouadalaxara is an intendancy extending over 
a surface of 9612 square leagues, and maintain- 
ing a population of 630,500 souls. It stretches 
123 leagues along the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, where it has the single port of St. Bias. 
It is crossed from east to west by the Santiago, 
a considerable river, which rises on the lake 
Chapala, and empties itself into the Pacific 
Ocean, near St. 6as. It is a most important 
means of communication between the interior of 
the country and the sea, and though now only 
used for floating timber to the naval arsenal, is 
capable of being made the route for the produc- 
tions of Salamanca, Guanaxuato, and Zelaya, to 
the ocean. The volcano of Colima in this pro- 
vince rises to the height of 9200 feet above the 
sea; but the plain on which it stands being 
5500, its .appearance is not striking. No erup- 
tion of it is recorded^ but it frequently throws 
np smoke and ashes. It is the most westerly of 
all the volcanos of New Spain. This intendancy 
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is both an agricultural and manufacturing dig* 
trict : according to the statement made by the 
intendant^ the value of its annual agricultural 
produce amounted to 2,699,000 dollars, and that 
of its manufactures to 8,802,000. Maize, wheat, 
and cotton, are the principal productions of the 
soil, whilst the manufactories furnish cloth from 
cotton and from wool, both for the inhabitants 
of this district and some of the surrounding 
ones. One of the most productive mines of New 
Spain, that of Baktnos, is within this intendancy, 
besides which are Asientos de Ibarra, Copala, 
Guichichila, and several smaller ones. , The 
city of Quadalaxara is the residence of the 
bishop and of the intendant; and the highest 
court of justice, the Royal Audience, has its 
sessions in it. It is a corporation with a cabildo. 
The edifices are some of them very magnificent. 
The population in 1793, according to Humboldt, 
was 19,500 ; but, by an account now before us, 
taken in 1809, it appears to amount to more 
than 40,000. The only other city, St. Bias, if it 
were not unhealthy, would at some time become 
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a port of vast importance. It is the best harbour 
on the western shore of Mexico. It has an in- 
land communication by means of the river St. 
Jago. The country about it is well covered 
with excellent ship timber. Pitch, tar, and 
turpentine^ are to be procured with facility, and 
hemp and flax grow as far as they are permitted 
almost spontaneously. It is already the principal 
arsenal for building ships, and the chief place 
where the few ships of war, belonging to SpaLin, 
in those seas are refitted. It was in the con- 
templation of the government to concentrate 
their naval affairs, by conveying th6 stores of St 
Bias to Acapulco, but the superior advantages 
of the former port has induced the continuance 
of it as an arsenal. 

INTENDANCY OF ZACCATECAS, 

The intendancy of Zaccatecas contains 2350 
square leagues, and a population of 153,000 

inhabitants. Its dependance is almost wholly 

< 

on the rich mines which it contains. The table- 
land, which forms the centre of the district, is 
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composed of sienite, on which strata of primiti 
schistus and schistous cblorites repose. The 
schist forms the base of the mountains of graa* 
wacke and trappish porphyry. There are nine 
small lakes to the north of the capital, which 
abound in muriate and carbonate of soda, 
especially the latter. This carbonate is of great 
use in dissolving the muriates and the sulphureto 
of silver. The central table-land of Asia doee 
not abound in soda more than this part of 
Mexico. Some of the richest silver mines aie 
worked in this province, where was discovered 
the veta negra de Sombrete. the richest seam 
that was ever discovered in either hemisphere. 
Zaccatecas, the chief place, contains a popu-^ 
lation of 33,000 inhabitants. Sombrete and 
Fresnillo aire large well-inhabited places, and 
increasing as the productiveness of the mines 
which they surround increases. 

INTENDANCY OF OAXACA. 

The intendancy of Oaxaca is one of the 
richest in New Spain ; its extent is 4447 square 
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^ leagues, and its inhabitants amount to 535,000. 
Its southern boundary extends along the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, from Guatimala to the 
province Puebla, a distance of 110 leagues. 
Oaxaca is one of the most delightful countries 
in this quarter of the globe. The beauty and 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, 
and the variety and richness of its productions, 

ft 

all minister to the prosperity of the inhabitants, 
who have, in consequence, from the most remote 
period that we are acquainted with, been the 
most advanced in civilization of any portion of 
New Spain. The mountain soil of this province 
forms a singular contrast with that of the ad- 
joining districts. In place of the strata of 
basaltes, and amygdaloid, and porphyry, with 
griinstein base, which cover the other regions, 
only granite and gneiss are found in these 
mountains. The height of these granite sum- 
mits are not ascertained, but the Cerro de 
Senpualtepec h said to be the loftiest, and from 
one of its heights, both the seas are to be seen. 
This intendancy comprehends two mountainous 
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districts, callled Mixteca and Tzapoteca. The 
Indians -of the former, who principally cultivate 
the nopal for the cochineal insect, are an active, 
intelligent, and industrious race of peojde. 
Some ancient cemeteries which exist, though in 
ruins, show that the inhabitants of this district, 
before it was known to Europe, had made more 
progress than the other natives of this continent 
The palace of M itla was appropriated as a retire- 
ment for the sovereign, to lament for the loss of 
a wife, a mother, or a son. It forms three 
edifices, the principal of which is best preserved, 
and is 130 feet in length. A staircase, formed 
in a pit, leads to a subterraneous apartment, 88 
feet by 26. This gloomy place is covered with 
ChecqueSf the same as the exterior waUs of the 
palace. The most material distinction between 
this and other Mexican edifices is, its having 
pillars of porphyry to support the ceiling ; they 
are 17 feet high, and the shaft is a single piece. 
The similarity of the apartments to those found 
in Upper Egypt is very striking. This province 
gives the title of marquis to the family (tf CorteZi 
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and the majorazgo belonging to them, consists 
of four towns and forty-nine villages, which 
contain 17,000 inhabitants. The principal city, 
Oaxaca, but sometimes called Antequera, con- 
tains about 24,000 inhabitants. It is the resi- 
dence of the bishop, of the intendant, and the 
court of justice. It is well built, and was, till 
the late disturbances, when the insurgents 
entered and plundered it, a most rapidly im- 
proving place. San Antonia de los Cues is a 
populous place, and carries on a considerable 
trade. The dnly port is Teguantepeque, at the 
mouth of a riv^r, whose bar impedes the entrance 
of large vessels. It is, however, the channel by 
virhich the indigo and other valuaUe products of 
Guatimala pass into the river Huascualco, in 
their way to the European markets. The most 
considerable mines are Villalta, Zolga, Yxtepexi, 
and Totomosla, but their produce is inconsider- 
able, when compared with the richer veins to 
the northward. 

INTENPANCY OF MBRIDA. 

Merida is an intendancy of New Spain, diough 
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it comprises only the peninsula of Yucatan^ 
which formed no part of the ancient empire of 
Mexico, and is now, in part, inhabited by a few 
straggling British subjects, and a numerous 
body of unreclaimed Indians. Its extent is 5977 
square leagues, and its population is estimated 
at 465,000, the far greater part of whom live an 
erratic life. Cape Catoche was once probably 
joined to Cape Antonio, in the Island of Cuba; 
but the period, when the impetuous force of the 
ocean burst the barrier, and formed the Gulf of 
Mexico, must be more a matter 'of conjecture 
than either of history or of calculation. The 
peninsula has a ridge of high mountains in the 
centre, which divides the part to whiiDh the 
English have access from the Spani^ inha- 
bitants. The western ^ide of this range alone 
was, strictly speaking, under the Viceroy of 
Mexico, who issued orders for the Indiana 
under the authority of Spain t6 be removed to 
such a distance as to prevent their assisting 
in contraband trade. The soil of this peninsula, 
when cultivated, is fertile, and yields the sub- 
sistence and subjects of commerce which a tro- 
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pi^ai (^Umate uisualt; ailbrds. Its hills abound! 
with ^fiUhf i^bosQ bides and tallow constitute 
part of tbe exports. The climatey especially in 
tho hills in the centre, is salubrious, and re- 
Cf6sh^d by the seft-breezes. Campeche is the 
principal place of commerce, but the whole 
shore is so flat^ that vessels cannot approadb 
within sis jot seven miles with safety. Its 
tnh^bitantt are estimated at 7000 or $000* 
The town of Merida is on an arid plain, forty 
miles from- the coast. A small river passes it, 
and enters the sea at^a part which can scarcely 
admit the entrance of large boats ; what little 
commerce it enjoys is by thU channel Its 
exports consist principally of honey, wax, and, 
an inferior kind of cotton ; but the latter article, 
owing to the want of machines for clearing th^ 
seed fiom the wool^ is of yery little value. The 
pc^nlaticoi of the town is 10,000 souls. Besides 
these, there is the small town of Valladolid, with 
about 2500 inhabitants. The rest of the popu^ 
lation is scattered in small villages, or spread in 
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wandering tribes. The wood^ which takes iti^ 
name from one of the towns of this province 
(CampecheyJ is found in great abundance. It 
is suffered to dry for one year after it is cut 
down, when it is usually carried to Vera Cruz 
or Havanna, to be conveyed to Europe. The 
expences of its conveyance are so great, in 
proportion to its value, that it is scarcely v^rdi 
converting into an article of commerce. There 
are no mines of any description in this ifttm- 
dancy. 

INTENDANCY OP VERA €RUZ. 

The intendancy of Vera Cruz is a narrow 
strip of land, extending along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the river Baradems or de 
los Largatos, to the great river, or rather the 
estuary of Panuco. Its length is 210 leagues, 
whilst its breadth is only from 25 to 28 leagues* 
Its whole surface is an extent of 4140 square 
leagues, and its population no more than 
156,000. Having already, under the division 
of comraerce, taken a view of its most important 
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d6p6t9 the city of Vera Craz, the capital of this 
intendancy, we pass on to the description of its 
interior. There is no region of even the new 
continent where the change and variety of 
climate and production is so abrupt as is this 
province. The high and snowy mountains 
approach almost to the shore, where the intense 
heat of a vertical sun is felt with the fullest 
fervour. The western side of this district forms 
the acclivity of the table-land of Mexico, and 
the ascent is so sudden^ that, in the short space 
of a single day, the traveller from the plain 
above may, from the regions of eternal frost and 
9now, reach the level ground on the shore of the 
ocean, where the most suffocating heats prevaiL 
In. ascending to the upper plain, the increase of 
elevation is distinctly marked by the diffetent 
trees, and other vegetables, and by the modes of 
cultivation, which the peasantry pursue. The 
growth of the oak points out the limit which 
nature has assigned to the dreadful fever of the 
low country. When the region where that tree 
"grows is once gained, the apprehension of infec- 
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tion from the disease of the warm climate may 
be at rest In ascending to Xalapa, 4300 feet, 
the forests of liquid-amber announce that the 
traveller is in the region where the clouds from 
the ocean come in contact with the basaltic 
summits of the Cordilleras* A little higher, the 
banana*tree, whose fruit induces indolence in the 
native of the hot climates, ceases to be produc- 
tive, an^ thus compels the peasant to a m<^ 
laborious kind of cultivation. At the height of 
San Miguel, pine-trees begin to mingle am<mg 
the oaks, and gradually increase to Perote, at 
the elevation of 7700 feet, where the eye of the 
traveller is first regaled by the i^>ectacle of 
extensive fields of wheat. A thousand feet 
higher, the climate forbids the grov^h ^of the 
oak, and only pines are to be seen, which clothe 
the mountains till they penetrate the regions of 
perpetual snow. The coast of Vera Cruz is 
very thinly inhabited ; this may in some measure 
be owing to the insalubrity of its climate, though 
no more can be owing to that cause there, than 
in the other tropical regions ; but, as the coast is 
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the froBtier agaiDst a naval enemy, the only one 
that New Spain could dread, the military service 
in the militia demanded from> the inhabitants 
was much greater than in the cooler regions^ 
where, from the climate, it is much less oppres- 
sive ; and, therefore, ma&y fly from the coast, to 
escape the forced service in the corps of lancers 
and cavalry. Though the most fertile spot on 
the globe, yet Vera Cruz has frequently been 
exposed to a want of provisions, from the 
scarcity of labourers in its vicinity to execute 
the small portion of work which its productive- 
ness demands. 

In this province are two mountains of great 
height. The volcano of Orixaba is 17,300 feet 
above the level of the sea ; it resembles a trun- 
cated cone, and its crater, which inclines to the 
south-east, is visible at a prodigious distance. 
Its upper part is always coveted with snow. 
Smoke constantly ascends from it, but it has not 
terrified the inhabitants by an eruption within 
any known period. The Coffer of Perote, 
another mountain, and which, with Orixaba, 
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serves as a guide to mariaers in approaching the 
coast, is 13,500 in height. On its summit is a 
square mass, resembling a large chest, from 
which its name has been obtained. No crater 
is to be seen upon it, nor are any eruptioDS 
recorded ; but currents of lava, near some villages 
in its vicinity, appear to indicate that, at some 
distant period, there must have been a lateral 
explosion. A volcano at Tuxtla, to the south- 
ward of Vera Cruz, has had frequent eruptions 
within recent periods ; one, in March 1798, was 
very considerable; the houses in Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, and Perote, were covered with ashes, 
and at the latter place, though a distance of 
180 miles, the subterraneous noises which were 
heard there at the same time, resembled heavy 
discharges of artillery. There are no mines at 
present worked in this intendancy ; some were 
formerly explored, but, after being ascertained 
to be too poor to be profitable, they have been 
abandoned. Some medicinal productions, of more 
value to the physician than to the merchant, 
are collected in this intendancy. The root of 
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the Convolvulus jalapae is found near the cityi 
from which it has received its name. Sarsa[^- 
rilla is also found in plenty, iti the humid and 
shady ravines of th« Cordilleras. The royal 
monopoly of tobacco is supplied with part of its 
consumption from the vicinity of Cordova, and 
creates a large portion of that productive branch 
of revenue. The city of Vera Cruz is the capital 
of the intendancy, and to what has been already 
noticed concerning it, it will be sufficient to add 
that its population is 16,000 inhabitants^ and 
that the public buildings and houses are all built 
of materials drawn from the bottorii of the ocean ; 
a species of madrepones and petchistein, as there 
is neither stone nor clay in the neighbourhood. 
. AYater is very scarce and brackish, so that most 
houses are provided with tanks for holding the 
rain, which falls in most copious showers, or 
rather torrents, at some seasons. 

Xalapa, or Jalapa, is a city rather more than 
half the height of the central Table-land. The 
climate being good, it is the resort of the richer 
inhabitants of Vera Cruz, when their commercial 
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affairs do not demand their personal attendance. 
The sky is serene and beautiful in summer, but 
from December to February it wears a moat 
melanohdy aspect Wheiib the north winds blow 
at Vera Cruz, the inhabitants of Xalapa are 
enveloped in a thick fog, the thermometer fiUk 
to 60 or 61, and for several weeks the sun and 
stars are utterly invisible. In the other parts of 
the year, when the heats on the coast are mtole^ 
able, and the suffermgs from insects higUy 
annoying, the residents at Xalapa enjoy all the 
delights that the most voluptuous climate can 
afford. The buildings in this place are spacious^ 
and partake of that character oi magnificence 
which is prevalent in New Spain. Some atten^ 
tion to study and to the fine arts is paid ; and 
there is a School of Drawing, in which children 
of the poorer artisans are instructed, at the 
expence of the richer inhabitants. The popula- 
tion amounts to about 14,000, the greater part 
of whom are whites. 

Perote is a fortress rather than a town, and in 
it the treasure destined for Europe is usually 
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lodged, to wait a secure means of conveyance. 
In time of war, it is said to have contained at 
one time more than 40,000,000 of dollars, wait- 
ing an opportunity of being conveyed to Cadiz. 
It is nearly 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
*and in a country peculiarly barren. 

Cordova is a large town, in a good climate on 
the eastern declivity of the Pic de Orizaba, 
whose inhabitants, about 6,000, are moi^tly 
employed in the cultivation of tobacco ; as are 
those of Orizaba, another town of nearly the 
same population, a little to the eastward of Cor- 
dova. The inhabitants of these two places had 
a contest of many years continuance, respecting 
the course of the new road from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico. After much intrigue, many law-suits, 
and much bribery, a road was begun, and is 
now proceeding from Perote to Xalapa, and 
from, thence to the bottom of the mountains near 
Vera Cruz, which, when completed, will have a 
powerful effect on the future condition of the 
whole viceroyalty. There are many smaller 
towns on the more elevated parts of the province. 
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which is, indeed, by far the best-peoi^ed division 
of it ; but in the border on the sea-coast there 
are merely plantations, haciendas or grazing 
tracts, ranchoSy with none but the necessary 
labourers which the two species of establish- 
ments require. 

INTENDANCY OF SAN LUIS POTOSI. 

San Luis Potosi is the largest intendancy in 
New Spain, and, like the other northern parts of 
the yiceroyalty, very thinly peopled. Its extent 
is 27,260 square leagues, and its population 
335,000. Though this extent is mentioned, it 
is by no means to be relied upon, for the limitg 
to the north have never been ascertainied with 
any tolerable accuracy, and the greater part has 
never been explored by any but the native In- 
dians. A considerable district lying between 
the rivers Conchos and Bravo del Norte, called 
Bolson de Mapimi, extending over 3,000 leagues, 
is occupied by tribes of Indians called Apaches^ 
who make perpetual incursions on the Spanish 
settlers in Coahahuila and New Biscay. San 
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Luis Potosi, from its southern extremity to the 
ridge of mountains which separate it from the 
provincias interna^ (which will be presently 
noticed), presents a regular declivity ; beginning 
at the Table-land of Mexico^ and with a gentle 
descent terminating near Saltillo, where the 
only opening in that range of mountains is to be 
found. The southern part is a country whose 
mines are very productive, and in the nortlem 
they are supposed to be equally rich ; biit the 
want of capital, and the thinness of the popula- 
tion, have hitherto prevented them from being 
explored. The southern part is fertile and cool, 
with the exception of some of the deepest valleys 
and the highest mountains. Wheat is grown 
suflScient for the higher class of inhabitants, but 
the poorer classes use bread made from maize. 
The whole country is well supplied with animal 
food, either from itself or from the pr(yomcta8 
internas. As there are no settlements between 
the river Sabina and the mountains which divide 
it from Texas, this province contains 1,500 
square leagues without habitations, and most 
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parte of the district present nothing but impas- 
sable marshes. Mr. lAfond, a French engineer^ 
who passed through this country, states, that 
eight leagues north of Chichi, there are liiUs 
which abound in coaf, from which subterranean 
noises resembling discharges of artillery aie 
frequently heard. It occupies ten or twdte 
weeks to travel from the city oi Mexico to the 
fro^ers of this intendancy, and the greater 
number of nights, from want of habitations, 
must be passed in the open air. The city d 
San Luis, the capital, contains a population of 
12,000 inhabitante ; being the. seat of the board 
of revenue for the pravincias intemas, it has 
considerable intercourse with them. The mines 
of Catorce have only been worked since 1778, 
but they now hold the second or third rank 
among those of New Spain. These mines are 
in rocks easily worked, and requiring but a smal 
supply of gunpowder to blast them. They have, 
too, the great advantage of being free from 
water atmost altogether, so as to need no costly 
machines to discharge it. The town of Catorce, 
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sitaated near the mines, and depending on them, 
has risen with great rapidity from an obscure 
Indian village, to be a large and * flourishing 
place ; and, thou^ not yet dignified with the 
title of city, it -is much larger than many other 
[daces so incorporated. 

Though the intendancy of San Luis Potosi 
extends over the four provinces of Leon, Saq^ 
tander, Cohahuila, and Texas, those divisions 
are no part of the viceroyalty of New Spain, but 
are under a chief independent of its control^ 
though, in affairs of revenue, they are accoiint<- 
ttble to the intendant of St. Luis, and in l|i,w 
processes their last appeal is to the court of rpyal 
audience in the city of Mexico. As these pro^ 
vinces are but little known to Europe, were but 
dightly noticed by Humboldt, and yet promise, 
at no distant period, both from their naturaji 
properties, and from tlieir local situation, as the 
frontier towards the United States, to be jsubject^ 
of considerable interest, we shall describe them 
according to the Memorial which their delegate 
to the Cortez at Cadiz, Don Miguel Ramas de 
Arispe, presented to that body. 
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These four provinces occupy two hundred and 
twenty leagues of shore on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Though nofle of the ports are good, and all have 
bars at their mouths, yet they are capable of 
considerable improvement, and probably would 
be improved, if greater freedom of commerce 
were allowed them. The harbour at the mouth 
of Rio Bravo del Norte, called El Bravo d$ 
Santiago^ is the best on the coast. It has never 
less than thirteen feet water at its entrance^ and 
as the tide sometimes rises three feet, it would 
admit vessels, properly adapted for it, of 400 
tons. It is defended from the prevailing storms 
by the island Malahuitas. The river is already 
navigable forty leagues upwards, and might be 
made so, with very little exertion, thirty leagues 
higher. The port of San Barnardo, in lat 
2T 30', was, indeed, in 1808, decreed to be 
open for admitting vessels either from Spain 
or the colonies ; but, up to March 1812, only 
three small sloops had entered it, and, owing 
to some jealousies of the officers of govern- 
ment, the restrictions on commerce were 
such as to forbid the hopes of increase. El 
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Soto de la Marine^ a port now closed by 
authority, in 24** 29' of north latitude, if it could 
be opened, would be improved by its own inha- 
bitants, who are anxious to be allowed to do so. 
These four extensive provinces are separated 
from the other dominions of Spain by ridges of 
mountains, which are impassable in most parts 
by horses, and totally so by wheel-carriages^ 
except at the single chasm where the city of 
Saltillo is built, and which has, in consequence, 
become the focus of all communication. Their 
intercourse with each other is maintained with 
great facility, both by means of their rivers and 
their extensive and rich plains; and they can 
exchange their different productions without 
encountering those difficulties which almost 
exclude their communication with New Spain. 
Coahuila, the largest of the provinces, is the 
southernmost, and divided from San Luis Potosi 
and Zaccatecas by the Cordilleras before noticed. 
It is 200 leagues in length and 100 in breadth. 
Its situation is generally elevated, and being 
well sheltered from the north-west winds, its 
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climate is generally healthy, not too hot even in 
the summer, nor severely cold in the winter 
months. Its surface is most luxuriantly irrigated 
by the numberless springs which burst from its 
hilisy and produce rivulets that contribute to 
increase the waters of the great river Bravo del 
Norte. The water of these springs is generally 
pure, from mineral solutions, and is pleasing 
to the taste ; but some are impregnated with 
sulphur, and are used for medicinal purposes, 
its pastures are clothed with rich natural grasses, 
and admirably calculated for breedings rearing, 
and fietttening cattle; and its forests furnish 
abundance of wood, well calculated for eveiy 
kind of construction. There are mines of salt- 
petre, copperas, alum, lead, tin, and co[q[)er, 
besides some silver in Santa Rosa, and gold in 
Sacramento. These mineral treasures, for want 
of population and capital, have been rather 
ascertained than explored. The inhabitants are 
almost wholly of the white race, or with such 
slight mixture of the Indian blood, as to make 
no distinction in colour worthy of notice. 
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The native tribes within the province have been 
extinguished; but, on the borders, they have 
the warlike nations of the Lipancs and Cuman- 
ches to the north, and the Apaches and Mesca- 
leros to the west. The principal town, SaltiHo, 
contains 6000 inhabitants ; it is the seat of the 
fiscal branch of the government for the four 
provinces. An annual fair is held at it, to which 
great crowds resort, and exchange their produce 
for the few articles of European luxury, which 
their high prices and the poverty of the inha* 
bitants enable them to obtain. Monclova is 
deemed the capital of the province, because it 
is the head-quarters of the military ; but the 
governor-general resides at Chihecahua, in New 
Biscay. He is independent of the viceroy of 
Mexico, and has equal power throughout the 
four provinces, except in matters of finance, 
and in lesral decisions. Cohauila contained 
betwixt 70,000 and 80,000 inhabitants in 1811. 
They are isolely occupied in agriculture, and 
produce excellent wheat and barley, and great 
variety of fruits. The vines cultivated here 

N 
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make wine of very excellent flavour, and consi** 
derable strength ; and, if admitted into New 
Spain, wouId.be a valuable source of riches. 
The province of Texas began to be peopled from 
Cohauila, in the middle of the last century. San 
Antonio de Bejar, the principal place, is called 
a city, as are Esplrito Santo and Nacodoches ; 
but all have a very small population. In each 
town, a troop of cavalry is established; and, 
since 1806, detachments have been posted on 
the rivers Guadalupe and Trinidad, and in ihQ 
port of Arcotaisas. On £l^ccount of th6 preten- 
sions of the government of the United States, a 
body of militia of 700 men. has been kept con- 
stantly in active service in this province, and 
they, with their families, have contributed to 
extend cultivation and to increase the popu- 
lation. The plains in this province are culti- 
vated with indigo, coffee, and sugar, but to very 
trifling extent ; and they produce sasafras, snake- 
root, and some other drugs. Mines are said to 
exist, but none are worked. 

The province of Leon, or, as it is pompously 
designated by the Spaniards, the New Kingdom 
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bf LeoDi iei one buodred teagues in lengdi^ and 
iSfly in breadth, aU in a law and hot dimatey 
except the town of Rio [Hanco, and the Valley 
de Labradores, which are beyond the tnountainsi 
and with difficulty approached from the other 
parts of the province. Its soil is generally fruit'* 
ful, and abounds in excelleiit pastures, on which 
numerous cattle arei bred. It produces abun- 
dance of corn and fruits ; and mines of lead, tin^ 
and copper, are slightly worked. The inha-^ 
bitants affirm, that it has several rich mines of 
silver and gold, but they are too poor to work 
th^m. The iity of Monte del Rey is the capital ; 
it is the residence of the bishop, who has spiritual 
authority over the four provinces. There is in 
it a college, a cathedral served by seventeen 
|>riests, an hospital, and a convent of FrancttM 
cans, llie cajntal contains 9000 souls« Them 
is another city,^ Linares, and several towns, but 
they cannot be large, as (he whole population c^ 
the province only amounted to between 70,000 
and 80,000 inhabitants. 

The i»x)vinc6 of ^antander^ like that of Leoa, 

N 2 
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only began to be peopled Abont fifty years ago'. 
As part of this province is on the coast, it is 
warm, but in general healthy, the air being free 
f|x>iii humidity, and cooled by the trade-wind in 
the day, and the land-wind at night. The more 
elevated parts are cooler, but the mountains are 
not of that immense height, as to be intolerable 
even on their summits. The country is w.ell 
irrigated, and the soil well calculated for every 
production of all climates. Its mines of tin, 
lead^ and copper, are affirmed to be rich, and 
the ore of the latter is said to be the nearest to 
the pure metal of any hitherto discovered. The 
inhabitants amount only to between 60,000 and 
70,000. Horcasitas, the capital, contains about 
6000 ; the remainder are distributed in several 
smaller towns, and in numerous villages and 
farms, and are wholly employed in the affairs 
of agriculture. This province abounds with 
excellent horses, with which part of Mexico is 
supplied ; they are of ah active make, accustomed 
to perform long journeys, and, what is of vast 
consequence, when the use of shoes is not 
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introducedy with very hard hoofs. The sheep 
have multiplied in an extraordinary degree, for 
the short period during which these provinces 
have been settled. They not only suffice for 
their own consumption, but supply the markets 
of Zacatecas, Qtieretara, Mexico, and Puebiai 
notwithstanding their immense distance. Not- 
witfasjllmding the riches of the soil, and the 
salubrity of the air^ the inhabitants of these 
provinces have made no progress to be compared 
with that of those who have proceeded from 
•the United States, into the western part of th^ 
x:ontinent, or to the British province of Upper 
jCanada. This may be accounted for in soiqe 
measure, from the want of capital in. the settlers; 
for it appears that they are oblig^ed to sell their 
cotton, as well as the wool from their sheep, to 
. the people of the south, as soon as it is collected, 
.from not having money to pay for weaving it at 
home. Some manufactories have commenced at 
Saltillo, where about forty looms are at work ; 
but such is their poverty, that they are obliged 
Jto sell every week what they produce, that they 
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niay purchase a supply of wo6l to work with \n 
the subsequent week. Although this want of 
jeapital is a great impedindent, it might be, and 
would be surmounted^ if the bad policy of the 
govemt&ent did not tend to keep them from 
improvement. Being prevented, by the system 
adopted in many parts of the Spanish dominions, 
from having direct intercourse from their own 
ports with any other; all they want, comes 
loaded with heavy duties and charges, and what 
they have to dispose of comes to the consamer 
with similar additions. In these kind of 
transactions the tax called Alcavata^-^^ duty on 
the sale of every commodity, is felt with pecu- 
liar pressure. This is strongly stated by Don 
Miguel Ramos, in his Mennorial. 

'* There is no open port for all the opulent 
kingdom of Mexico," he says, " but that of Vera 
Cruz, which has a most scandalous monopoly of 
*a11 European goods. These goods at Cadiz are 
the second hand, Vera Cruz is the third, Mexico, 
Queretara, or Zacatecas, the fourth, the great 
fair of Saltillo is the fifth, thence they are spread 
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every year to (he dealers of the interior^ which 
makes the sixth hand^ and then to the consumer 
the seventh. These goods have to their original 
cost added the duties of export at the place 
from whence they are first sent ; of importation 
and of exportation at Cadiz, of various duties at 
Vera Cruz^ of the Alcavala there, the same at 
Mexico, at Saltillo, and the other dealers through 
whose hands they pass. To this must be added 
the expence of freights and carriage, and the 
profit of each dealer through whom it has 
t^ached the poor consumer. The Alcavala is 
even levied on the last purchaser^ and with 3uch 
tyranny and cruelty, that the poor labourer is 
4^mpelled to pay it on the remnants of cloth he 
buys at Saltillo to cover his naked family; and 
the small quantities of rice, flour, or {[^eans^ 
which he sell^ there, must bear tlje same costly 
expences of freights, • profits, and Akavahs. 
Whilst the merchants of Cadiz, of Vera Croz, 
^f Mexico, and of Saltillo, gain, the heavy 
^weight of the duties and charges falls upon and 
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impoverishes the poor cultivator^ in the pra^ 
vincias internas" 

It seems to have been the weak policy, of 
Spain to make government precede, and not 
follow, population ; to appoint oflScers of revenoe 
before there are inhabitants to pay it ; to build 
churches, and remunerate the clergy, before 
any worshippers are collected ; and to appoint 
military commanders before any troops can be 
mustered. The policy, both of Great Britain 
and the United States, has been directly the 
reverse. As their subjects have proceeded to 
cultivate the deserts, they have been left to 
themselves ; and when, by their increase in 
numbers and in wealth, which, on good soils, 
has been with great rapidity, they have felt the 
want, of government, laws, religious institutions, 
or armed protectors, they have either been 
supplied to them, or their necessities have com* 
pelled them to provide those requisites from 
their own resources. In. one case, nature has 
been left to her own course, and she has con*' 
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verted the desert woods into cultivated fields 
and populous cities ; in the other, art has been 
exercised where it was unnecessary, and the 
consequence has been a slow, languid, and 
doubtful im)gress, accompanied with arduous 
stifuggles for even the necessaries of existence. 

INTENDANCY OF DURANGO. 

The intendancy of Durango^ or, as it is more 

* 

usually called, of New Biscay, has an extent of 
of 16,873 square leagues^ and a population of 
160,000 inhabitants. The northern border of 
this province, for more than 200 leagues, is 
inhabited by warlike and independent Indians. 
The Acoclames, the Cocoyames, the Apaches, 
the Mescaleros, and Fardones^ possess the 
Bolson and mountains of Chamante, on the left 
bank of the Rio del Norte. The Metubrenos 
are farther to the ^est, in the wild ravines of 
the Sierra de Acha. The Cumanches, and the 
numerous tribes c^ Chechimees, included by the 
Spaniards in the general and vague term of 
Mecos, disturb the inhabitants of New Biscay, 
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fiDd^^ompel them always to travel in large bodies, 
.or well 9raied. The military posts (presidios) 
OQ the frontiers^ are too far from each other to 
intercept ihe excursions of these $avage tribes/ 
who arp well skilled in all the stratagems of 
petty predatpry warfare^ The Cuman<^es are 
the mortal enemies of the Apaches, 4som^ of 
•whose tribes liv.e in peace among the Spaniards, 
and are formidable foes jto the colonists of New 
IBiscay. They have learnt to tame the hwses, 
which have increased to wildness sjnce the 
Europeans have settled in the country^ and they 
are become expert and agile horsemen. The 
Cumanches, Uke all the savages who range 
extensive savannas, are. ignorant of their originaj 
country. Th^ wander over the plain accom- 
panied by large dogs, whom they have trained 
to carry their tents, made of the hides of the 
buffalo. These savages are* most to be dreaded 
on account of their cruelty, as they murder all 
their adult prisoners, and carry away the chil- 
dren, whom they preserve for their slaves. The 
Indian tribes on this frontier are certainlv on 
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the decrease ; and, witbin the last tWeaty years, 

■ * 

their inroads have been fewer. Tlieir hatred to 
the whites is, however, unabated ; and though 
|the frequent want of success may have lessened 
their hopes, it has not diminished either their 
anin^osity or their courage. They have con- 
centrated, themselves in the vicinity of Moqui, 
and in the mountains of Nabajoa, and have 
4riven away the Spanish coloiiists. The evil 
effect of being thus stationary in a strong 
country will be long felt, and prevent their 
)>ecoming»^ more civilized; as the spirit of 
revenge which Indians peculiarly imbibe will 
act as an obstacle to their intercourse with the 
Eluropeans, or with those tribes that live among 
them. If the same races of Mexican Indians 
existed in New Biscay as in the table-land of 
the viceroy alty, the wild tribes would be more 
likely to become gradually conciliated by them 
than by Europeans alone. But, in New Biscay, 
there are no Indians who pay the tax, and are 
thereby freed from the alcavala. All aire whites, 
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or 80 nearly i^proaching to that race, that th^y 
are accoanted such. 

This perpetual state of warfare with the 
IndianS) which has long endured, by which the 
colonist, in his lonely farm, is under the ne- 
cessity of being always watchful and always 
armed, has given' to the inhabitants of the fron- 
tiers a degree of courageous energy, and a tem- 
perament of a peculiar kind. The climate is 
favourable to corporeal strengdi, and these 
causes have created a race of borderers who 
endure hunger, suffer fatigue, maintain watch- 
fulness, and exhibit courage, which, though now 
only called forth by predatory warfare, would 
become powerful means of defence if they should 
be involved in warfare with the descendants of 
other Europeans, advancing towards them from 
the United States. This strength of body is 
said, also, to be productive of strength of mind, 
and a happy disposition of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Those who superintend the seminaries of 
Mexico have remarked that their most distin- 
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guished students id the exact sciences have been 
native^ of the most northerii provinces of Nev/ 
Spain. Durango.iS' a mining eoHintlry, and 
consequently funjiishes hath ; capital: and coa-» 
samers to the apiculture, which^ for the paucity 

. of the inhabitsM^ts^ is in a iSourishing state. 
Near the better-peopled division of the country^ 
Mvheat is grown' sufficient for those who prefer it 

* to maize, whi(Jh;is, howev0r, 4be common food 

of the greater j^tropottion of the inhabitants. 

The climiate is generally temperate. In even 

the more settled parts, snow is not unusual in 

the winter, and. the thermometer descends fre-* 

quently below the freezing point to 14*" of Fah- 

renheit. A singular group of rocks is seen near 

the capital, which have engaged the attention of 

mineralogists. The basis of these rocks, called 

La Brena, appiear to be basaltic amygdaloid, 

which seem to have been raised up by volcanic 

fires. They are covered with scoria. They 

are in the midst of a level plain ; are twelve 

leagues in length from north to south, and six 

• • ^^ 

leagues in breadth from east to west. They are 
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of a most grotesque foirm ; and, on the sunfmit,' 
there is a crater ^0 feet in circumference) and 
100 feet in depth. Near these rocks, a remark- 
ably larg^ mass of iron is found in the midst of 
a level {dain ; it is probably an aerolite. Its 
weight, calculated by its size, is 17 tons 9 cwt • 
The city of Durango is the residence of an 
intendant, and of the bishop of the diocese ; its 
population amoanted to about 12,000. Chi- * 
chuahua, San Jos^ del Parral^ and San Juan del 
Rio, contain about 10,000 each ; and there are 
several smaller towns, many of which derive 
their names, as well as their existence, from the 
mines near which they have been built. 

f 

INTENDANCY OF SONORA. 

The last intendancy of New Spain is Sonora, 
extending over 19,143 square leagues, and 
inhabited by 121,400 persons. From the pro- 
portion between its extent and population, it 
will naturally be inferred, that a very small por- 
tion only of it is cultivated. It extends through 
ten degrees of latitude on the Pacific Qcean and 
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the Gulf of California. In some parts it is not 
more than 60 leagues in *breadth, and in others 
120. The post from Mexico to California passes 
through this district on horseback, and crosses 
the gulf in a launch to Loreto, or Old California* 
The whole distance traversed by the courier with 
correspondence from Guatimala to San Fran- 
cisco, in New California^ is upwards <tf 8000 
miles. The northern part of Sohora is chiefly 
inhabited by a numerous Indian nation, called 
the Pimas. They mostly live under the direction 
of missionary monks, and are followers of the 
Catholic rites and ceremonies. In the ravines 
of this mountainous country much gold has been 

a 

found, sometimes in very large grains;. but the 
washing places are subject to incursions from 
some unreclaimed Indians, which prevent their 
yielding to the extent they would d% under other 
circumstances. There has been hitherto ne 
permanent intercourse between Sonora, New 
Mexico, and New California. The government 

* 

has directed chains of missions to be established 
to preserve the communication, but its efforts 
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have been fruitless. Two monks of the ptopg^ 
ganda of Queretaro have recently been enabled 
to traverse the whole country from Monterey to 
San Fraficisco^ without crossing, as is commonly 
done, into any part of Cadifomia. Father Graces 
and Father Font departed from Horcasilas, and in 
eleven days reached an extensive and beautiful 
{dain, at one league distant from the southern 
bank of Rio Gila^ where they discovered the 
Casa Grande; the place at which the Astec 
nation rested many years, in its progress from 
the north to the place where it finally settled. It 
is constructed of rammed clay in squares of 
unequal sizes, but symmetrically placed. It is 
a square, each of whose sides is 445 feet and 
parallel to the cardinal points. The walls are 
four feet in thickness. The edifice had three 
stories and ^ terrace, and the staircase was oh 
the outside. A wall, on which were square 
towers, surrounded it, and appeared to have 
served for purposes of defence. There are ves- 
tiges of an artificial canal from the river for 
supplying it with water, and the whole sur- 
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wnHdihg pittce is^ toveteS widn frafgiti^ttts of 
e9kiiki&k pt^&d^ piU^ of wlntefc irtpe 

ii^tly painted v4th fed ^ blue; There are 
besides foiiml mieyrf pieces^ of thfe volcank glass, 
of obsidian^ which was used when' the S|f>aniards 
first Tvsited Mexic^y for mkrers, as well as for 
. mzors, kaives^ and arras. This iu d'eeKded by 
the Mexicaili' abt^qiiariefs to be a decisive proof, 
that those who emigrated^ to this pTaci^ canie 
from some more* northern region, where the 
volcanic production is profusely to be fouii<^. 
Those Indians who inhabit the plaib^s near the 
liver Gila, by no meal# deserve the appellation 
of savages, diOujgfa tb€^ neterhad, before tliese 
missionai^tes^ Vfsited theni^, any comnmnicatioh^ 
wkbtiie inhabitants of Sonera^ They were found 
ia vilkiges of two or three thousand* ' persons, 
were comfortably clothed, and had fields cul^ 
tivated with maize, cotton, and gourds. The 
missionaries, in order to convert them, exhibited 
a large picture, painted on a cotton cloth, which 
represented a sinner burning in the flames of 
hell. It terrified them, and they requested the 

o 
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fathers not to unrol it again, or to speak to then 
of what would happen after death. These Indians 
are of a mild and sincere character. When tbe 
missionaries explained to them, by an interpr^r, 
the security which prevailed in the Christian 
missions, where an Alcalde administered justice; 
the chief replied, ^^ This order of things may be 
necessary for yop, but we do not steal, and we 
very seldom disagree ; what use, then, have we foe 
an Alcalde among us V^ The most considerate 
places in this intendancy are Sonora, tbe 
residence of the bishop, and Arispe, each of 
which contains a population of 7000 or 8000 ; 
but Cinaloa, Culiacon, and Las Almas, each 
reckon their inhabitants at near 10,000. There 
are several silver mines, which, though bene- 
ficial to their proprietors, are worked to a very 
limited extent. 



NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico has been pompously dignified 
by Spanish writers with the title of a kingdom, 
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though it does not contain n|ore than 40,000 
souls, on a few detached spots in a surface of near 
6000 square leagues. It is a long and compara- 
tively narrow strip of country, through which 
that great river Bravo del Norte runs. Its 
boundary towards the north has never been 
ascertained, though the government of the 
mother-country has claimed, as a portion of the 
whole track, up to the 38th degree of north 
latitude. In this view of it, the length is 176 
leagues, whilst its breadth varies from 30 to 50 
leagues. Though it has been settled, as far as 
establishing some towns can be said to settle 
a country, for more than 200 years, yet it is 
separated by uninhabited and most malignant 
marshes, in which travellers are frequently 
exposed to attacks from -^ferocious tribes of 
imreclaimed Indians. Three stations were ori« 
ginally fixed on as garrisons (jpresidios) to 
maintain the communication ; but, in a general 
revolt of the Indians, they were either destroyed 
or abandoned. There are several passes which 
ire dangerous for passengers, especially the defile 

o 2 
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of Robeledo, to the west of the great river, aod 
the desert del Muerto, in both of wluch, maiqr 
white persons have been massacred by the wall- 
Bering Indians. The desert of the Muerto i» a 
plain of 80 leagues in extent, and destitntd of 
water ; and the whole of that district suffm 
from the same cause, as there is not a E»figie 
spring issuing from the mountains of Im 
ManBos. From this aridity alone,. U in impds^ 
sible that the two populations should! ei^ 
unite, how much soever they may both increacid 
their numbers. Though New Mexico- is i« 
the same latitude as Syria and Persia, the 
climate is remarkably cold. It sometitses 
freezes in the month of May ; and, a little to 
the north of Sante F^, the great river is frozeii 
sufficiently hard to admit the passage of men 
and horses in the winter season. The mountaiDS 

4 ... 

which bound this great river do not wholly lose 
their snow till the beginning of June. The 
elevation of the river in these cold regrons has 
never been exactly ascertained; but, at the 
capital, it is not supposed to be greater than 
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2200 w 2600 feiet. the mo^ intel^titig cir- 
cunistance attending New Mexico is the g^eat 
river Bravo de Norte, the Mississippi pf this 
part of North America, passing through the 
whole ^ of it; a circumstance which, when the 
eotintry is fully peqJed, must make its pos-^ 
pession a matter of the highest importance. This 
great stream has its origin in the Sierra Verde ; 
the point of separation between those streams 
that run to the south sea, and those that run to 
the Mexican gulf. Like the Orinoco, the Mis- 
sissippi, and other American rivers of similar 
bog course, it has periodicsd rises and falls. 
.The waters begin to swell in April, increase 
through May, and. reach their highest pitch in 
,June. In the drought of summer alone it is 
fordable, and then, from its rapidity, only by 
horses of extraordinary strength. The bordets 
of it are well wooded, irregular, and highly 
picturesque. Its waters are remarkably turbid ,i 
like the Orinoco and the other vast rivers of 
South America. The recollection of a very 
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extraordinary event^ which occurred in this river 
in 1762, is preserved by the inhabitants. The 
whole bed of the river became suddenly dry for 
more than thirty leagues above and twenty leagues 
below El Passo. The water made for itself a new 
channel near the Porideo of San Eleazario. This 
loss of the river continued several weeks. The fine 
plains which surround El Passo, and which are 
irrigated by small canals, became wholly dry, 
and the inhabitants could only obtain water by 
digging wells in the forsaken channel of the river. 
After a time the stream resumed its former 
course, and continued its accustomed channel/si, 
probably because in the new course the deposit 
of its mud had filled the chasm, and the subter- 
raneous conductors had become filled up. In 
some part of the northernmost division of New 
Mexico, the rivers empty themselves into the 
Mississippi, and the river De Pecos is probably 
the same with the Red River of the Natchitoches ; 
and, perhaps, when the geography of the dis- 
trict is ascertained, the river called by the 
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Spaniards Napestia^ may prove to be the same 
as that which lower down is called by the Anglo- 
Americans the Arkansas. 

The colonists of New Mexico live in a state of 
perpetual hostility with tlie Indians that surround 
them ; hence, though there are several towns 
and garrisons (presidios), there are no soli- 
tary farms or extensive plantations ; all are con- 
centrated around those places whose population 
is sufficient to bid defiance to the wandering 
Indians. The colonists are provided with all 
that nature absolutely requires from their own 
soil ; the grains of Europe flourish^ and the 
pastures supply abundance of animal food ; all 
other supplies they must dispense with, as they 
are too far removed from the civilized « world to 
maintain any commercial intercourse. 

The capital is Santa F^, situate to the east of 
the great river ; its population is about 3,600. 
Albuquerque, to the west of the Sierra Obscura,. 
has a population of 6,000; and Taos, to the north, 
has about 9,000. The Passo del Norte is a 
garrison, at which travellers must provide them- 
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selves with food to subsist on during their 
joui7)ey of 60 leagues, over the desert wUch 
separates it from Santa VL The fields ,theie 
are well cultivated with maize and wheat, and 
the vineyards produce excellent sweet wines. 
The gardens are well stocked with figs, peaches, 
apples, pears, and the other fruits of Europe. 
Artificial irrigation is here conducted on very 
simple but very good principles, and the effect 
is visible in all their crops. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Although the country of California is not, 
strickly speaking, a part of Mexico, yet it is a 
dependant upon the government of that yice^ 
royalty, and can have no intercourse with Europe 
but through it ; there seems, therefore, noplace 
so proper to introduce the most recent information 
respecting it as after that country. It is divided 
into two intendancies, called New and Old 
California; the latter, though first settled, con- 
tains the fewest inhabitants ; they are not 
estimated at more than 7,000 or 8,000, though 
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the dtstriot c^taios nearly as many sqaate 
leagues of surface. Of these, two-thirds are 
Indians, who, though they may be taught a few 
Catholic prayers and ceremonies, are almost ias 
untamed as they were three centuries ago. The 
number <^ white people do not exceed 1,000, 
who are dispersed on several missions and gw- 
risons, designated on the Spanish nsaps with the 
names of towns, but which are) in reality, but 
miserable collections of hovels. Lorette is the 
most important |dace, being a presidio; and, 
besides it, there are two missions, Santa Aaa 
and San Joseph ; the latter of whicl^ bss been' 
best known from its having been the slation in 
which the astronomical observations were made, 
and the transit of Venus observed in 1768, by 
the French Abb6 Chappe and a Spanish astro* 
nomer, Don Vincente Doz. 

New California, though to the north, and in 
a less genial climate, possesses a more fertile 
soil and more numerous population. The inha- 
bitants were estimated at 16,000 in about 2,000 
square leagues of extent in the year 1802. The 
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Mtdeneat of this coimtrj hn beoi bat feooC, 
being fint oocopied by Spaniaids, ib 1700. Ito 
iacieue nooe that period, with rery trifling 
additions from fresh emigiants, has been siago- 
briy ra|Hd. Hie nnmbers in 1790 vnxe 7,748 
sods ; inlSOO, 18,468; and in 1802, 15,fi62. The 
fertility of the soil is soch, as must canse a on- 
tinned increasei if, as cannot be doubted, the 
principle is correct that the mnltiplication of 
mankind is limited by the qoantity of food that 
can be produced. It is stated, on good autho- 
rity, that in the year 1791 there were sowed in 
the whde province 874 fanegas of wheat, the 
produce of which, at the harvest, amounted to 
16,197, or more than 17 for 1. The next 
season recorded, that of 1802 was nearly as 
beneficial. The seed sown was 2,089 fanegas, 
and the crop reaped was 33,676 fanegas. The 
increase of the flocks and herds seems to be 
keeping equal pace with the produce of the com* 
fields. In 1791, the black cattle were 24,968, 
and in 1802 they had been augmented to 67,782; 
whilst sheep, horses, mules, and pigs^ had 
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been similarly increased. As in other Spanish 
colonies^ some impolitic regulations check its 
growth. The soldiers are discouraged from 
becoming cultivators, and the monks, who rule 
the country, rather discourage the settlement of 
white people, because they are less obedient than 
the Indians, whom they convert. In spite of 
these regulations, however, the colony bids fair 
to become populous and flourishing. The cli- 
mate is remarkably salubrious, and the fruits of 
Europe flourish most luxuriantly, especially the 
vine, from which already some very good wine 
has been made. There are abundance of wild ani- 
mals, especially stags of vast size, with horns of 
enormous length, some said to be nine feet long. 
These animals, called venados, are remarkably 
swift of feet. They are caught by hunters on 
horseback, but, being swifter than the best 
horses, they can only be come up to when they 
stop to drink, when a running noose is thrown 
over them, in the same dexterous manner in 
which the Spanish hunters take wild horses and 
cows. The Indians have a different mode of 
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taking these ammals. Tbey plade the horns of 
one on their own heads^ and conceal in the 
bttfilies every thing but the horns, which appear 
a}>ove ; the herd approach without fear/ and are 
then killed by arrows. The animals lately exhi- 
bited in London, under the name of Wapiti^ 
were of this kind ; and though stated, by the 
proprietor, to have been caught on the banks of 
the Missouri, were, more probably, the venados 
of California. They had not arrived at their 
full growth, but one of them was then on the 
shoulder seventeen hands two inches in height. 
The capital of New California is San Carlos de 
Monterey. It has an excellent bay, and good 
anchorage in six fathom water ; and the English 
ships, bound to the fur stations on Jthe north-^ 
west coast of America, find refreshments there, 
which are highly grateful in their protracted 
voyages. The other settlements on the coast 
amount to twelve, whose population varies from 
500 to 1,600 souls. The whole cultivation, and 
nearly all the inhabitants, are either in these 
places or in their immediate vicinity. 
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THE PROVINCE OR KINGDOM OF 

GUATIMALA. 

The history of this province will be found 
embodied in the recent political history of the 
whole kingdom of Mexico^ and, it will be 
observed, was the principal scene of action, 
occupied by the constitutional General Morelos. 
It is now a united state of the Mexican nation, > 
under the present constitutional government. 

TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 

The province of Guatimala is the last m 
North America, and is situated between the 8th 
and 17th deg. of north latitude, and the 82d and 
95th deg. of west longitude. Its whole length is 
260 leagues. Its breadth in the widest part is ISO 
leagues, and in the narrowest about 60. On 
the west it is bounded by the intendancy of 
Oaxaca, on the north-west by the intendancy of 
Yucatan, on the south-east by the province of 
Veraguas, on* the south-west by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the north by the Atlantic Ocean. 
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FACE OF THE COUNTRY, CLIMATE, SOIL, &C. 

The province of Guatimala is divided into 
districts or sub-provinces, the names of which 
are as follow, Chiapa, Tuxtla, Suchiitepeques, 
Escuintla, Guazacapan, Zonzonate, St. Salvador, 
St. Anne, St. Vincent, St. Michael, Vera Paz, 
Peten, Chiquimala, Acasaguastlan, Honduras 
or Comayagua, Tegucicalpa, Nicaragua, Tola- 
galpa, Leon^ Matagalpa, Realejo, Subtiava, 
Nicoya, Costa Rica, Gueguetenango, Quezal- 
tenango, Solola or Atitan, Chimaltenango, Sa- 
catepeques. 

In such a large tract of country as the 
province of Guatimala, whose shores are washed 
for a very considerable distance by both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, the face of the 
country must be as various as it is extensive. 
Near the sea it is flat, marshy, and unhealthy ; 
but less so on the side of the Pacific than 
the Atlantic sea. The interior of the coun- 
try is much elevated, and, therefore, more 
salubrious ; but at all times very hot, from its 
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proximity to the equator, and presents an alter- 
nation of mountains and plains, which peculiar 
diversity of formation fits it for almost every 
kind of agriculture. The soil is so fertile, even 
on the tops of mountains, that it yields fruite 
without preparation, and those in the greatest; 
abundance. 

Amongst the fruits are to be found the 
plantain, apple, pine-apple, peaches, sapotes, 
jocotes, and many others. 

The variety of flowers is exceedingly nume- 
rous and exquisitely beautiful. 

Culinary vegetables are also very common. 

The astonishing fecundity of the soil of 
Mexico, generally, has excited the surprise of 
Europeans, in which this province exceeds all 
others. Grain has been known, in many in- 
stances, to produce five hundred fold; and 
always twOf but sometimes three harvests in a 
year. 

These consist of wheat, barley, rice, and a 
iund of Indian com called sessamum. 

There are several species of pulse, kidney- 
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beaM, gsrbniigoB or Spanish peas^ lentils, 
beaos, and several others. 

In shorty there • is not any thing, whether 
classed under the necessaries of life, or included 
in the list of luxuries, which the soil is not 
capable of producing. 

In a commercial point of view, there are few 
countries in the world which produce, without 
the aid of manufactures, such valuable, varied 
and abundant merchandize. The woods consist 
of cedar, caoba or red wood, granadillbj ronron, 
brasil, purple wood, mahogany, guaya;can, man- 
grove, and many others ; the medicinal plants of 
note are, palo de la vida, copalchi, sarsaparilla, 
hellebore^ contrayerba, musk, canchalaigua, cala- 
goala, tea, coffee, ginger, mechoachan; juleps 
caiBsia, tamarinds, &c. A prodigious variety of 
gums and balsams, estimable for their fragrance 
or curative virtues ; as turpentine, carana, leehe- 
de maria (dragon's blood), amber, white and 
black balsam and oil of balsam ; also cochineal, 
achiote, pepper, lacre, bastard saffron^ chiapa 
pepper, vanilla, hides^ sulphur, saltpetre, sal 
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aimnooiac, pHirfsie (fMm the murifxy, tttiyther-K>f- 
peari, tortoisesbell, cotton of VArioas kinds, t6« 
baccQ, add above all^ m^goTy'^ cocoa, titkd indigo; 
the two last superibir to all other M the ivorld. 

In tbk prdvine^ are fouM aR the animals 
common to Mexteo, the danta, armadillo, tepis- 
guinte^ alligatcir, qnana, lories and parrots of 
various kinds; brides which, at small fox, 
called a zoriUa, &ad a bird, the plumage of 
which is superbly splendid j called quezal,i* are 
peculiar to thid region. 



* Id the districl of Ctiiquimala are manufactured small 
loaves of unreined <u^, of a brow& colour, called ptmelas^ 
or raspings ; they are so extremely sweet, that they very soon 
cloy the taste, and there is an immense consumption of them 
ID all parts of the country, being used not only for domestit: 
purposes, but also for making brandy and chica, a drink of 
the Indians, with which they intoxicate themselves. 

t The pitniiage is of ^n exquisite emerald green, and the 
tail-fe&thers very k>ng. The natives ttlake mt of them in 
their dances as ornaments ; they were formerly sent to the 
kings of Mexico as a very valuable present. Great care was 
taken not to kill the birds, and they were r^leas^d after having 
been robbed of their beauty. They birild their nests with two 
openings, entering at one and quitting at another, to avoid 
ditilurbin^ theirplmrics. 
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The earth is by no means destitute of the 
precious and valuable metals^ for amongst its 
mineral productions are included gold^ silver, 
iron, and lead> previously to the revolution in 
the district of Chiguimal, the mines oi Alote- 
pegue were the most productive. In the district 
of Comayagua the Valley of Olancho is memo- 
rable for the immense riches that have been 
collected from the river Ouayape, that flows 
through it ; and even, till late, the purest gold 
found in the province, was to be found in its 
sands. In the district of Tegucigalpa^ in the 
jurisdiction of Choluteca, is situated El Carpus^ 
the richest mine in the kingdom ; it produced 
gold in such large quantities, as, at first, to 
excite suspicion of the real nature of the metal, 
and a treasury was established on the spot, for 
the sole purpose of collecting the king's fifth; 
it, however, terminated unsuccessfully. Silver 
is found in the district of St. Salvador. 

There are a great many rivers and several 
lakes in the province of Guatimala. Some of 
the rivers discharge themselves into the sea 
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northward, and others to the south. The follow- 
ing are navigable ; Fresh Gulf, Motagua, Cama- 
lecon, Ulua, Lean or Leones, Aguan, Limones, 
Rio Tintb, Plantain, Pantasma, Mosguito, St. 
Juan north ; and Guista, Lamala, Zicalapa, 
Michatoyat, Slave, Paza, Zonzonate, Lempa, 
Viego, Nicaragua, and Nicoya south. The most 
celebrated lakes are those of Granada ; the largest, 
Atitan, Peten, and Amatilan. 

The lake of Nicaragua, or Granada, is the 
largest of this province, and may rank amongst 
the most extensive in the world ; being more 
than 180 miles long, from west to east, and 
nearly 100 broad, from north to south ; having 
almost every where a depth of 10 fathoms, with 
a muddy bottom, except along the shore, where 
there is clean sand. The city is supplied with 
water from the lake, which also furnishes an 
inexhaustable abundance of fine fish. It is 
rendered extremely picturesque, by the numerous 
small islands with which the surface is studded : 
these are all uncultivated, except Ometap, which 
is inhabited. On this there is a lofty mountain, 

p2 
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of a conieal shape, that is an active volcano, and 
frequently emits both flames and smoke. The 
lake itself is liable to tempestuous agitatioiis, 
when the waves rise with violence, as they do in 
the open sea, under the impetus of a heavy gak. 
Although a great number of riiFers fall into this 
basin, and the river St. Julian is the only visible 
outlet, yet it is remarked, as an extraordinary 
phenomenon^ that there is no indication, .at any 
time, of increase or decrease of the waters. On the 
north, the district of Matagulpa, and many large 
farms for breeding cattle, border the lake ; on 
the south, are the city of Granada and the towD 
of Nicazague; on the east, the river St. Juan 
communicates with the Atlantic ; and on the 
west, is Xhe lake of Manague, or Leon, Which 
extends upwards of 50 miles in length, by nearly 
30 in breadth, and is connected, by a caaal, 
with the Nicaragua river. 

There are several volcanoes ; a description of 
which will be found under the title volcanoes. 

There are several cities and towns, the princi- 
pal of whfch is the city Guatimala. 
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The old city of Guatimala, once the metro- 

« 

polis of the kingdom, was an archbishopric^ and 
one of the handsomest cities in the New World. 
As the capital of the kingdom it was the resi- 
dence of the governor and captain-general, who 
was also the president of the chancery and the 
royal audiencia: it was situated between two 
volcanoes, a place of great fertility, very plea- 
sant^ under a fine climate, and abundantly sup- 
plied with excellent water ; but, after 14 years 
progress, when a cathedral, convents, religious 
houses, houses for the cabildos, and a hospital^ 
were built, farther improvements were termi- 
nated by a calamity that finally decided its fate. 
On the night of the 11th of September, 1541, an 
eruption of water, from the mountain, took place ; 
when a torrent, so immense, rolled down from 
the summit, sweeping before it large trees and 
enormous rocks, that the city was overwhelmed, 
the buildings destroyed, and great part of the 
inhabitants buried in the ruins. This disaster 
induced the survivors to seek a new scite for 
their city, when they fixed upon a spot about a 
league north-east of this scene of desolation, 
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which is now properly called old Guatimala. 
There a magnificent city was soon raised, but 
the dreadful calamities of earthquakes so repeat- 
edly visited it, that all its local advantages of 
fine climate^ tod fertile country, were rendered 
unavailing. Wearied by these misfortunes, and 
of rebuilding only to experience repeated de- 
struction, the inhabitants once more determined, 
after the shock of 1773, which left one part of 
the city in ruins and severely injured the other, 
to change their situation, and choose a spot far- 
ther removed from the volcanoes, the prolific 
source of so many horrors to them, and where 
they would- be less exposed to similar mise- 
ries ; they^ therefore, after many examinations, 
chose the plain of la Virgen, in the valley of 
Mexico, where, in 1776, was founded the new 
metropolis^ in virtue of a royal decree, bearing 
date the 21st of July, 1775, which ordained that 
the city should be called New Guatimala de la 
Ascuncion, because the last chosen spot was 
within the curacy of the hermitage, called La 
Ascuncion de Neustra Senora. 
New Guatimala stands on a spacious plain of 
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five leagues diameter, watered by several small 
rivers and lakes, that greatly conduce to its 
fertility, in a delightful climate, where the inha-^ 
bitants scarcely know a change of temperature. 
The city forms a square, about 15 manzanas 
each way ; it is divided into four quarters, and 
the quarters into two barrios or wards ; each 
superintended by its peculiar alcalde, elected 
annually from the residents, and exercising his 
jurisdiction under the control of the judge of the 
quarter, who was always a minister of the royal 
audiencia. For the administration of spiritual 
concerns, the city is divided into three parishes, 
each extending its whole length from east to 
west, and embracing a third part of it from 
north to south ; the centre is called the parish of 
the Sanctuary of the Cathedral ; the northern 
side, St. Sebastian, and the southern, Los 
Remedies. 

The streets, which cross each other at right 
angles, are 12 yards broad, the greater part of 
them paved: the houses, although rather low, 
to mitigate the violence of future earthquakes, 
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.X, 



are buik in a good stile, very coniaiodiotiB, and 
judiciously decorated, nearly aU of them eDJoy^ 
ing the advantage of kitdieo and pleawne« 
gardens, with two, three, and even more 
reservoir^ of water. The great squaie is a 
rectangle, 150 yards each way, paved all over, 
and having a coloncule on each side. 

The eastern side presents tbe grand entranr^Q 
to the cathedral, with the archiepiscopal palace 
to the right, and the College de Infantcis ob tb^ 
left ; on the opposite side stood the royal palaeei 
the hall of audiencia, and offices belonging to 
that tribunal, tt^ chamber of accounts, the trc^ 
sury, and the mint ; on the north side are th^ 
houses of the corporation, prisons^ markets, 
public granary, &c. ; and on the south side the 
custom-house and the marquesado de ai^ipensi' 
In the middle there is a largq stone foqiitaiQ^ ai 
very superior workinanship, supplied with water* 
brought by means of pipes from the mouAtains 
to the south-east, upwards of two leagues dis«- 
tant ; from the same source, twelve public reser^ 
voirs, in different places and streets, besides 
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muty be}oiigi«g to the eony^ts and privato 
bouflet, derive their supplies. 

This aqueduct is in some [daces carried over 
valliee upon an extensive range of arches, and in 
others through hills, by excavatijoms^ that have 
cost immense Iq^bour to complete. From the 
soutfa-wefft there has been anoihw stream* of 
water brought into the city by similar means, 
and aldioi^ from a greater distsmce, it has, 
from the nature of the country through which it 
passes, been effected with much less difficult* 
The cathedral m small, but Ui a vei*y fine style 
of architecture, and not yet completed ; the 
pedestala and capitals of the columns, the vault- 
ii^a of the chapels, and many other parts of it, 
am e^fiottted in a manner that entitles them to 
the admiration of a scientific observer. Many 
other churches and convents are still in a pro- 
gressive state ; and, except the Jesuits' coHege, 
wiih its appendages, and eleven of the minor 
churches, intended to be similar to those already 
mentioned in Old Quatimala. But, besides 
thosa spoken of at the former place^ there are 
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the college of Seisses, the female seminary^ 
called the Visitation, the Hermitage del Carmen, 
situate on the summit of a hill near the city, and 
that of one of our Lady of Guadalope. On the 
north-east, adjoining the city^ there is an exten- 
sive suberb, divided into two quarters, and four 
barrios^ over which the two ordinary alcaldes 
are the presiding niagistrates ; the parish of 
Candalaria and the college of Visitation are in 
this division, the streets of which are crooked and 
irregularly built. Although not surrounded by 
so many villages as Old Guatimala, the markets 
of the new city are equally well furnished with 
provisions of all descriptions, from the same 
sources, and the great markets present a choice 
of vegetables, fruit, flowers, poultry, game, eggs, 
and other commodities not often surpassed in 
any region. 

New Guatimala is in 14** 40' north latitude, 
and 9V 46' west longitude, nine leagues from 
Old Guatimala, 130 from Cuidad Real de 
Chiapa, 144 from the city of Mexico, 90 from 
the Atlantic Ocean, 26 from the Pacific, 195 
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from the boundary of New Spain, and 480 from 
that of Terra Firma. 

The population of the whole province of Gua- 
timala exceeds 1,000,000. 

This region was formerly possessed by people 
of many different nations, each governed by its 
chief, and who were continually at war with 
each other ; hence it is that the present inhabi- 
tants speak so many different languages ; some 
using the Mexican, others the Quiep6, Kachiquel, 
Subtujil, Mam, Pocomam, Poconchi, Chorti, 
Sinca, and many. more. Although these tribes 
are of different origin, various in their manners, 
opposite in their inclination, profess distinct 
faiths, adopt dissimilar customs, and speak each 
its peculiar language, yet, at the present day, 
they all concur in the exercise of the Catholic 
religion, which is the only one professed 
throughout the provinces, with the exception of 
some few idolaters, whom all the efforts and 
zeal of the ministers of the gospel have not been 
able to bring within the pale of Christianity. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

In confiequence of the political dianges tvkich 
have taken place in Mexico^ comiiieroe has take^ 
an entirely new tura^ and instead of being 
confined to the continent of Old Spain, it is novr 
thrown open to all the world — there has neceS" 
warily been a great influx of those articles of 
European export which are the peculiar con«- 
sumption of the country ; and more particularly 
at a time like the present (1824,) when .|he peace 
of Europe has brought with it that freedom of 
trade which before was more immediately 
confined to England, as mistress of the sea; 
and the competition of other nations being at 
the same time introduced, has tended much 
to less^ the profits upon commercial enterprise ; 
though, on the other hand, it has been more 
generally diffused. The peculiar political sitiia^ 
tion of Mexico, in regard to Ebgknd^ to whom 
dsie has applied, and successfully, to furnish 
the sinews of government, togeth^ with the 
favorable impression that the English have made 
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upon the natives, Altogether conspire to give 
her greater influence than it is likely any other 
nation will obtain. 

Hitherto^ notwithstanding the great population 
of Mexico, and its extensive agriculture, its 
commerce has been very circnmsctibed ; from 
a great variety of combined causes, political a» 
well as natural, such as the unjust restrictions 
laid on it in the European metropolis, and the 
natural impediment of bars and shallow water on 
its eastern shores. As the trade of Vera Cruz is, 
however, of exclusive importance, the consider- 
ation of it must be principally attended to. 

The harbour, if it deserves the name, is 
protected froni all but northerly winds, by a 
cluster of islands which surround it, and is 
rather a strait between the main land and the 
island Gallega, on which the castle of St. Juan 
de Uloa stands, than a secure port. The depth 
of water at the entrance is four fathoms, and at 
the moorings not more than four and a half. 
The ships are secured by having their cables 
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fastened to ring-bolts fixed in the castle of St. 
Juan. The tide rises but once in twenty-four 
hours, and varies from one to three feet in its 
rise. When a violent gale from the north occurs, 
the vessels are no longer safe, but must seek 
security by running to sea ; and if the gale does 
not endure so long as to drive them on the shore 
of Campeche, when it is over they may return 
to their moorings. The nature of this port is an 
impediment to commerce, but none better has 
been found by which a connection with the 
interior can be maintained. The city of Vera 
Cruz is peculiarly unhealthy, and equally dreaded 
by the sailors from Europe and the natives of 
Mexico, who descend from the table-land to 
convey the goods to and from the shore. The 
merchants, too, among whom are some of very 
great capital, prefer ' residing at Xalapa, to 
breathing the pestiferous air of the hot region, 
and thus the climate, as well as the physical 
imperfections of the port, acts as an impediment 
to commerce. Considered as a single port, and 
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viewing the circumstances of its position, the 
trade of Vera Cruz is enormous, but as the 
only point of commerce for a rich country of 
eight or ten millions of inhabitants, it is very 
small. 

The importations consist principally of the 
superior kind of clothing which are required by 
the higher classes, of wine and brandy, of 
paper and iron. These amount together to 
about £4,500,000 sterling. Besides, there are 
imported from the other Spanish settlements in 
America various articles^ but principally cocoa 
and bees- wax, to the amount of about £350,000, 
thus making the whole imports somewhat less 
than £5^000,000. The exports consist almost 
wholly of the precious metals, of cochineal and 
indigo. Some sugar is exported, and it is an 
increasing production, which, when the new 
road is completed, must be very considerably 
augmented. Flour has also of late been exported 
to the islands^ especially to Cuba, and this 
commerce must also increase as the roads are 
improved. 
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Average Value of ExportcUions from Vera Cruzy 
computed in British Sterling. 

• Cochineal - - - - £760,000 

Indigo 725,000 

Sugar ..... 326,000 
Gold and silver, coined 

and wrought - - 3,960,000 
Various small articles, 

amounting together to 66,000 



£6,816,000 



To the other Settlements in America. 

Flour and other provisions £137,000 

Gold and silver ... 843,000 

Various small articles, 

amounting together to 60,000 

£1,030,000 

£e,«46,O00 
The commerce is carried otf by about 
260 vessels, of different sizes, which Minlk 
ally load and unload here. The greater 
part of the indigo, and some part of tfae 
cochineal, are the products of Guatimafc) 
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brought to Vera Cruz for the convenience of 
transporting to Europe. These are conveyed 
partly by land and partly by jfhe river Huasa- 
<;ualcO; and merely pass through Vera Cruz ; and 
in estimating, the exports ou^ht to be deducted 
from the amount : allowing for these one million^ 
the w^hole expwted productions of this vast 
country, independent of gold and silver, does 
not exceed in value, in the whole year, what is 
exported from Great Britain weekly. 

Humboldt states the number of persons em*** 
ployed in the mines not to exceed 30,000, or one 
jtt two hundred of the whole population ; the 
exportable produce of whose labour amounts to 
£4,793,000; whilst the suVplus produce of all 
the rest of the inhabitants does not amount to 
inuch more than one-fifth of that sum. The- 
United States of America, wift^ia populatioa 
nearly tl>e^ same as Mexico, having about as 
many negro slaves as New Spain bias of Indians, 
atid cultivating a less gratieful soil, have been 
enabled to export surplus native productions to 
fourteen times the amount; and Great Britain. 
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M'ith only half as many more inhabitants, exports 
sixty times as much. 

The commerce of Vera Craz is under the 

direction of a body called the Consulado, con-r 

sisting of the ipost eminent merchants. This 

body acts as a court of justice in. all commercial 

affairs, which they decide with promptitude and 

equity, without the intervention of lawyers. As« 

corporation they enjoy considerable wealth, which 

is expended in promoting the security of the 

port, and in improving the roads that lead to it, 

For these purposes a tax is levied od all imports 

and exports, which is expended under their 

direction. The other foreign trade of Mexico, 

if that can be called a foreign trade which is 

carried on with a colony of the same sovereign, 

is from Acapuleo, in the Pacific Ocean, to 

Manilla. Acfi^pnlco is one of the best harbours 

in the world; it has two entrances, and is com^ 

pletely sheltered by the island at its moii(fc, 

which separates these entrances. The anchor* 

age is good in from ten to twenty-five fathom 

water. Though the immediate vicinity of this 
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port is a barfen soil, and the situation at pre- 
isent unhealthy, yet in process of time it mast 
become a place of considerable importance. 
There are few inhabitants except at the fair, 
which is held on the arrival of the ship from 
India, when both thB town and the neighbour- 
ing villages are crowded with visitants. This 
whole trade is carried on by la single ship, called 
the galleon. It is usually from 1200 to 1500 
tons burden, and is commanded by an officer of 
the royal navy. It sails from Manilla the latter 
rend of July or beginning of August, loaded with 

m r 

calicoes, muslins, silks, spices, drugs, and the 
other vsduable productions of India and C^ina« 
The value of this cargo is limited by law to 
five hundred thousand dollars, but it generally 
amounts to treble Chat sum. The merchants of 
Mexico and Lima are interested in the expedi- 
tion ; but many of the ecclesiastical corporations 
invest part of their funds in the speculation. 
The arrival of the galleon draws to Acapulco 
numerous purchasers, who are frequently dis- 
appointed, by finding, on their arrival, that, by a 

q2 
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combination among some of the great capitalisto 
of Mexico, the whole cargo has been disposed 
of in a single lot. The returns from Acapulco 
to Manilla are made almost wholly in coined 
silver, and amowit to between one. million and a 
million and a half of dollars. Some iron is senk^ 
a little cochineal, oil, cocoa, and wine, but these 
are of small amount. Many passengers go by this 
annual ship to Manilla, especially the missionary 
monks, who are destined to make proselytes od 
the Philippine Islands. A small portion of comr 
merce is conducted between Acapulco and the 
ports of Guyaquil and Lima. The vessels fnm 
the south bring Peruvian wine, oil, copper, and 
cocoa, and return with a few woollen goods 
manufactured at Queretaro, some cochineal, and 
a quantity of contraband East India articles. 
Though this passage from south to north is 
easily accomplished, yet, in the imperfect state 
of the art of navigation which is practised on 
the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, it generally 
requires more weeks to return than it does days 
to arrive. Acapulco, in the hands of a powef 
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\vith capital and industry, might command the 
whole of these two valuable branches of the 
fishery/ from which the English and the Anglo- 
Americans have derived such great advantages. 
The spermaceti whales are caught on the very 
coasts, and die black whales are abundant a 
few degrees to the northward; but^ though the 
Mexicans have constantly before their eyes the 
benefits which their rivals draw from this source, 
not a single vessel has ever been equipped by 
them for either of these fisheries* The trade 
in furs on the north-west coast of America, and 
the conveyance of them to China, belongs to this 
part of the world, from whence traders would 
find advantages that would defy any compe^ 
tition from those who are obliged to coast the 
whole of North and South Anierica on both 
sides the continent, before they can reach the 
station where their trade commences. 
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RECENT POLITICAL HISTORY AND 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

The tranquillity of Mexico had never been 
disturbed, from the conquest of the country 
by the Spaniards till Charles the Fourth was 
deposed by Napoleon, then Emperor of the 
French. Unaccustomed as the MexicaoB were 
to the use of arms, they, nevertheless, could not 
tamely see themselves transferred from the domi-* 

m ft 

nion of the Spanish monarch to that of the aD-* 
grasping Bonaparte. Rumours had scarcdy 
reached Mexico of the compulsory resignation of 
Charles, and the proclamation of Ferdinand, 
when the then Viceroy Iturrigary assembled the 
audiencia,^ and laid before them the gazettes 
containing the transactions at Bayonne.f 



* Tlie court of justice, called the royal audiencia; and, 
though it had no power to control the viceroy, yet, from its 
important duties, was the highest tribunal, and a species of 
privy-council. 

t 15th of July, 1808. 
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By the advice of that body he published the 
French accounts, without any intimation of the 
injustice done to the Spanish king, 'or of the 
course he meant to pursue. The inhabitants of 
the city of Mexico were Uirown into a ferment of 
indignation> multitudes assembled in the squares 
and public witlks, and vengeance was denounced 
against France and its^adherents/ with all the 
charltcteristic fury of a Spanish populace. The 
cabildo ayuntamiento^ or cUy^* immediately 
presented anT address, tending to stimulate the 
loyalty and zeal of the viceroy and audiencia.; 
theyiexprel^sedy in strong terms, their adherence 
to the captive family, their detestation of Bona-^ 
parte and his tyranny, and to r^ust his domi- 
nion, by making every sacrifice in oi^>osing 
him. 



* Those municipalities were not unlike the ancient parlia- 
ments of France. Their members, called regidors, their 
fMiideiit, the corridor, and the executive officers, the 
syndics, were chosen from the people; but, by a more recent 
practice, those offices had been openly sold by the crown, 
and the purchasers had the power of relinquishing them in 
favour of any of their own relatives. 
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The whole kingdom of Mexico was soon in a 
state of confusion, and scenes were about to 
open which would deluge the coontry with 
blood. The audiencia and cannUadoj sii con- 
sisting of European Spaniards, looking to Spam 
for protection, and, ultimately, as a retirem^t, 
when they had accumulated sufficient wealth, 
were afraid lest if the French family were firmly 
established, which they saw no reason to doubt, 
that the Creoles and all Americans would witii- 
draw the ties which connected them with old 
Spain. 

The mumcipaUty were in dread of ^being 
subjected to France, and deprived of their laws, 
and, above all, of their religion ; of the excellency 
of which they affected to be themselves, and 
certainly made the Creoles, Mulattoes, and 
Indians, deeply impressed. 

The audiencia and constdado urged on the 
viceroy, with all their influence, the importanpp 
of following the fortune of Spain under every 
circumstance, whilst the municipality and 
populace demanded a solemn abjuration of 
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France and her partizans, and the immediate 
assembling a junta, composed of the represen* 
tatives of the different corporations of the king- 
dom, to assist add maintain the rights oi the 
Spanish Bourbon &mily. 

Amidst this collision of parties, the vicerc^ 
hesitated what part decidedly to iake, thou^ 
he gave, when actiBg without the influence of 
the audiencia^ strong indications of adhetence 
to the popular party. Official advices, lioweyer, 
were soon receryed from Spain ». that the whole 
of the coimttry had qpdntaaeously rism to defettd 
itself; idiat they bad proclaimed ^ c^[rf»ve 
Ferdinand |[ing/:of all the jSpanish dMiinions ; 
and a body at Seville was appointed, ibs the 
supreme junta of Spain and the Indies. 

The uudienda then urged submission to the 
assembly of Seville, and the municipaiity urged 
Ihe necessity ^ assemblbg a junto. 

The viceroy declined acknowledging the 
authorities both of Sevtlle and Oviedo^ where 
Asire was also an assembly established. 

In tkis state of aflSairs, the membenr of the 
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audRenciay and tbe other European Spauian&i 
principally traders, secretly organized a body of 
about 250 men^ surrounded the palace in the 
middle of the night, seized the viceroy Iturri- 
gary, his wife and children, conveyed him under 
an escort to the inquisition, and by day-break 
issued proclamations to quiet the populace, de- 
claring him accused of heresy. 

The body who' had deposed the viceroy con-' 
.veyed him to Vera Cruz, embarked him on-* 
board a ship, and sent him a pi*itoner to Cadis. 
The audiencia having thus diaposed of the 
viceroy, assumed the sovereign authority, and 
placed at their head Garibay, an imbecile 
officer of more than 80 years of age, and a . 
creature of ^their own. His authority, however, 
was brief, as the junta of Seville sent orders for 
the archbishop to succeed him : a man, bitter 
in his resentment against France, and a great 
favourite with the Creole and Indian race. The 
populace, though inactive, were not altogether 
silent spectators of these changes, for consider- 
able alarm and suspicions were entertained in 
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Uie cities of Quaoaxuato/ Quadalaiara, and 
Dolores, which Were zealously kapt alive by 
the municipaUtle^. :: i.\ .: i^.:/ 

No sooner had intelligence arrived at Mexico 
that the centrial junta was dispersed, and that 
the French had possession of all Spain, except 
Cadiz, than. serious indications of insurrection 
were manifested ; but, when it was announced 
that a regency, installed by the fugitive junta, 
had deposed the archbishop and appointe4 
general Venegas in his stead, who was cojol* 
sidered in Mexico as little better than a^tr^ipoVi 
an immediate and spontaneous explosion fol- 
lowed. When Venegas placed his foot on the 
Mexican shore, he found the natives arrayed in 
hostility to his person and measures. The dis- 
position to revolt had now spread itself over 
the whole kingdom, and a plan for a general 
insoixection . was laid, to take place ^ on the 
1st Nov. 1810; but some unlooked-for events 
caused a premature explosion in the citj of 
Dolores, in tlie middle of the preceding Sep- 
tember. . .- rj i ■ ': 
e The corregidor of that city, Don Manuel 
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DomingoeZy a creble, was inddwly arreeted Ui 
the middle .pf the night by the audiencia, and 
his colleagues becoming alarmed last they should 
share the same fate, resolved instantly to light 
the flame of rebellion. The leader and prime 
instigator of this revolt was Hidalgo, rector of 
Dolores, a man possessing great natural talentii 
and a degree of activity very uncommon in that 
doimtry ; having delivered an inlBanttuatory ha- 
rangne to rouse the natives, he socm odlected 
an army of more than 40,000^ men. 

Thre^ ojffioers of the royal arny^ vrho had 
been fellow-collegicms with Hidalgo, Alkruki 
Aldamoy and Abasohy seduced the native regi- 
ments to which they belonged, and joined the 
insurgents. 

Hidalgo was declared general in chief, 
Allende and Aldama lieutenant-generals. Their 
standard was an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with the motto, ^' Life to Religion, life to our 
^^ most holy Mother of Guadalope, life to Fer- 
*^ dinand the Seventh, life to America, death 
" to the wicked Government." 

A regiment of infantry from Telaya, and two 
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squadrons: of cavalry of the regiment De la 
Reyna, joined Hidalgo;^ who then led his forces 
against the city of Guanaxuato, the inhabi- 
tants of which place favoured the cause of the 
insurgents. 

The commander of the regular forces v^as 
killed in the first attack, and the rest of his 
soldiers joined the cause of Hidalgo, who entered 
the city in triumph, where he found silver in 
coin and bars to the amount of more than 
5,000,000 dollars; This important conquest 
was achieved within 14 days afler the revolt, by 
a numerous biit ilUarmed and worse-disciplined 
body of men ; for, excepting the soldiers who 
had joined them, they were without any military 
appearance. Some few had fowling-pieces, 
^ome few swords, many were armed only with 
knives at the end of sticks, and some with bows 
and arrows. 

Hidalgo, in possession of Quanaxuato, as- 
sumed a kind of government, nominated a 
military staff, cast cannon, established a mint, 
and directed the working of the silver mines. 
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' He received a deputation from the inhabitants 
of the city of Valladolid, which place he entered 
with considerable pomp ancl splendour. 

From this place he determined to proceed to 
the metropolis of the kingdom ; on his march he 
was opposed by a smafl regular army under 
Thixtllo, which, after a sanguinary contest, he 
defeated. 

In the meanwhile, Yenegas had taken mea- 
sures to annoy the insurgents at the point of the 
insurrection, but left the capital unprotected, 
except by the defeated Truxillo. 

After his conquest, Hidalgo advanced^ and 
appeared before the city with 70,000 men. 

The Viceroy, however, discovered consider- 
able firmness, though he took the precaution to 
place the treasure and stores in such a position 
as to insure their secure transport to Vera Cruz. 

Relying more upon the thunder of the church 
than on his military powers, the inquisition and 
the archbishop were prevailed upon to pronounce 
sentence of excommunication against the mili*- 
tary priest ; he was accused of adhering to the 
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iieresy of Luther, and of denying the veracity of 
the Bible. Though, this had no effect upon the 
forces of the insurgents, yet, on the inhabitants 
of (he city, who were previously disposed to rise 
and join the insurgents, it had a powerful effect, 
and produced a resistance which saved it from 
capture. 

Hidalgo's troops, flushed with the late victory, 
sat down before the capital ; but Hidalgo 4id 
iiot attempt to take it by storm, expecting to 
have it surrendered to him by negociation. 

Information was now received, that Cadena 
and Calleja had defeated some insurgent bands, 
and united their forces to relieve the metropolis. 
Hidalgo and his associates dreading the fate of 
Guanaxuato, withdrew from before the city of 
Mexico, and retreated to the former city, to 
secure the treasures in that plaqa^ The insur- 
gents had hastily constructed two batteries, to 
defend the only assailable part of the town, 
which was, otherwise, well protected by nature. 

•Calleja, however, pursued him, stormed the 
batteries, and entered the city, which was 
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delivered over to the vengeance of the enraged 
soldiers, who exercised the most inhuman crueU 
ties on all they met, without distinction of sex or 
age. Hidalgo and his army escaped from this 
carnage, and retreated to San Luis Potosi ; whilst 
Calleja, with the utmost deliberation, execated 
the most sanguinary vengeance on the inhabit 
tants who had acquiesced in the rebellion. 

6raudalaxara, one of the most populous cities 
of the viceroyalty, about 150 leagues north-west 
from the capital, had now raised the standard of 
revolt, towards which place Hidalgo diriected 
his march, strengthened by numerous balid» 
that joined him on his route. He was tber^ 
received with open arms by the inhabitants, bis 
stores were replenished, his troops recruited and 
refreshed, and some degree of discipKne intro* 
duced. 

Calleja gave but little respite to the insure 
gents ; be attacked them with a handful of men, 
succeeded in carrying all the batteries and 
defeating the enemy, w^io abandoned their stores, 
with 90 pieces of cannon. Hidalgo retired 
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to ZacatecaS) a city 125 leagues west-north- 
west of the capital, in good order, where he 
made a short stay, cast some new cannon, 
coined some money, with the head of Ferdi* 
nand, and filled tip his ranks^ which the former 
battle had thinned« 

From thence he removed his head-quarters to 
San Luis Potosi, where one Valleria had col- 
lected an army of fresh insurgents. Guerillas 
^ere also equipped, which kept the viceroy in 
a peipetual state of alarm. 

The provinces in the north having shewn a 
di)9poi^ion to revolt^ Hidalgo removed his head- 
^at^ers to SaMilIo;'i6 order to open a com- 
i)[fatiication with -Monterey, and thence to Louis- 
iana, from which place he hoped to obtain stoi^es 
And officers. 

' ^ The ' countries of - New Estremadura, New 
f iedn; and New Santande(||^|^ in a state of 
kiMrre^tionr. Hidalgo^ and ^ the officers of his 
ste^, theught they mights pass through widi a 
MMaH force, to orgiiniM> and not to conquer H. 
9tt the irontient of 4fil^Bef provinces a few veteran 
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companies were posted; these were privately 
concentrated, without the knowledge of Hidalgo, 
who, with his staff, artillery, and baggage, 
under a. very weak escort, advanced to St. An- 
tonio de Bejar, the capital oC Texas. A force of 
500 men had been sent forward from the Spanish 
army, and had passed Santillo, where Hidalgo's 
army was quartered, without being noticed. . 
Ignacio Elizondo, a native of the country, 
who commanded a party of insurgents,, was 
seduced, with a small body of men, to betray the 
excommunicated Hidalgo ; and by these three 
bodies, the whole of the staff, with Hidalgo, 
Allende, Aldama, the commanders, the artillery, 
and the stores, were surrounded and captured. 
The officers, upwards of sixty in number, were 
immediately put to death, and the privates 
decimated. Notwithstanding this horrid prac- 
tice of extermiiiit|pni the insurgent army was 
not dispirited by the loss of its officers and 
baggage, for Rayon, (formerly a lawyer) secre- 
tary of Hidalgo, assumed the command of the 
army, which amounted to 40,000 men ; avoiding 
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an engagement he took post at Zacatecas^ and 
opened a negociation for a peace between the 
two parties, who both claimed the merit of 
contending for Ferdinand and the Catholic 
church; but which terminated without any 
arrangement being effected. 

Whilst these horrid scenes were passing with 
various fortune in the north, the flame of dis« 
content had broken out with equal fury on the 
coast, bordering on the Pacific Ocean ; and a ' 
man named MorehSy formerly a sergeant of 
artillery, but then a parish-priest in the neigh- 
bouHbood of Acapulco, was immediately declared 
commander-in-chief of an organized army, 
which became formidable for its discipline and 
numbers, and celebrated for its success in re- 
pelling the Spaniards sent to attack it. The 
viceroy sent general Fuentes to subdue Morelos, 
who offered him battle at Hixtla^ and obtained 
a complete victory. The royal army was dis- 
persed, leaving their cannon, stores, and even 
muskets, in the hands of their victors. Morelos 
thus became . master of the south-west of the 

R 2 
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kingdom, captured Acapulco, and gave orden, 
which vfere obeyed, even to Quatimala. 

Rayon, who we left at Zacatecas, after manj 
futile attempts at reconciliation, was attacked 
by general Emperan, who commanded a part of 
Calleja's army, and who was repulsed with the 
total loss of his artillery and the dispersion of his 
men. 

Rayon then advanced to Zitaquaro^ made it 
his head-quarters, and established a supreme 
executive council for Mexico, consisting of 
himself^ the curate Verdusco, and the general 
Liciaga. And, whilst exercising all the power 
of an arbitrary monarchy he did not neglect the 
proper means of securing himself in his strong 
position, but fortified all the assailable points. 

« 

This, however, did not protect him from Calleja; 
who, after great difficulty, obtained possession 
of Zitaquaro, with its powder-mills, oannoo, 
foundry, and some stores. But Rayon retreated 
in safety to Zultepec. Calleja, when, in posses-* 
sion of Zitaquaro, exceeded, if possible, the 
ferocity which he had before exhibited* 
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The defencelefls inhabitants were most inhu- 
manly butchered by hundreds^ and their prtipf^ 
confiscated ; and those who had the good forrotie 
to survive were banished for ever. But this 
last mandate wa^ rendered useless^ from every 
building in the place being levelled with the dust. 

Dissentions now began to arise amongst the 
insurgent chiefs. In close connection with 
Morelos^ who displayed the talents of an able 
commander^ Rayon merged into a civilian, and 
with his co-directors issued proclamations and 
decrees. 

At Zultepec he coined money, and established 
^ P^inj^S press, from whence he issued a 
gazettSj entitled Ulustrctdar Nactonal, which was 
very rudely executed, with wooden types cut for 
the purpose, by a native Indian, and pHnted 
with indigo. 

The only military exploit which Rayon per- 
formed, beyond the occasional excursions made 
by his troops to levy contributions, was laying 
siege to Toluca, which he was obliged to raise, 
and retire to Tenengo, where he was attacked 
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by the royalist forces, and compelled to retreat ; 
in, consequence of which, they abandoned Zulte- 
pecir'and wandered through the northern districts, 
sometimes convening a national convention, and 
at other times without food to keep together any 
conttderable force. 

In the beginning of the year 1812, reinforce- 
ments of European troops were sent out by the 
Cortes, which were joined by a division formed 
in the island of Cuba. Venegas was superseded 
in the viceroyship, and Calleja appointed in his 
stead. 

M orelos, during all those arrangements, still 
in possession of the west part of Mexicp, and 
commanding the coast from Acapulco to*||oasta 
Rica, supplied his deficiency in stores and 
anummition as well as he was able, and marched 
his men (who suffered from sickness) in two 
divisions, one towards Chantila, which he sur- 
prized, and the other towards Zalappa. He 
defeated the Spanish general Saavedra, and 
obtained possession of the mining city of Tasco, 
and occupied the whole mining district between 
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«e city of Mexico and Vera Croz, and thereby 
cut off all connection with the sea. 

He continued to enjoy uninterrupted success 
for a long period ; the town of Irucar was his 
principal dep6t, which resisted a regular siege, 
whilst he repulsed the attacking army, sur- 
rounded the capital, and reduced it to neariy a 
state of famine. He also took the city of 
Orizaba, where he found money, tobacco, and 
stores to the amount of 12,000,000 of dollars. 

The city of Mexico itself was filled with 
insurgents ready to rise and expel the viceroy, 
and was only kept in subjection by a rigid 
police. 

Calleja^ in these extremities, was obliged to 
etact from the inhabitants all their plate, in 
order to fumi«h himself with the necessary sup- 
pRes ; watching Mmelos, whom he had contrived 
tat;ieparate from Rayon and Sanchez, a curate^ . 
aiAing under Morelos, with five divisions of from 
5,000 to 6,000 men each, occupied the whole 
of the plains of Puebla, the country of Tehuecan 
and Orizaba, quite up to Zalappa; he, at length, 
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besieged him in Quatlan, which he had mads 
his head-quarters, and in which his principal 
stores were collected. An epidemic fever and a 
famine, within the town^ soon made rapid havoo 
amongst the besieged. The distress was ffesip 
and Morejos attempted to open, by a sally, a 
commwiication with a band of insurgents, who 
surrounded the besieging army ; but the military 
skill and discipline of Calleja'a troops caused it 
to be unsuccessful. It was, therefore, necessary 
to force a passage to their party. Morelos, in 
the middle of the night, formed a column, in the 
van of which were 1,000 fusileers and 256 lights 
horse, followed by 4,000 lancers, then the car- 
riages and light-artillery, then the slingers and 
archers, and the rear-guard of infantry, with a 
regiment of cavalry. With this force he pene- 
trated the lines of Calleja, and, though with a 
tremendous sacrifice, extricated himself from the 
circle in which he was supposed to be enclosed. 
After disembarrassing himself from this perilous 
situation, he filled up his vacant ranks, and, in 
spite of an obstinate resistance, captured the 
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town of CSiilapa. Here he offered to change 
his priaoners, which Cldeja having refused, he 
put to death all the . rD]/^ist officers, and one- 
tenth of the privates, in his power ; hoping, as 
he expressed himself, that this painftil act of 
retaliation would put a stop to the inhuman 
practice, which he charged his opponents with 
having commenced. He then entered Tehuacan. 
The generals Sanchez End Montezuma, (the 
latter a descendant of the ancient kings of 
Mexico, but %! priest of the large township of 
Puebla, and distinguished by his virtues and 
talents) successfully attacked a division of the 
royalist army, in St. Augustine de Paemar, and 
succeeded in cuttidlg off the whole, putting to 
death those few who surrendered, so that not a 
single individual was left alive. 

The viceroy, though he h^ gained an acces- 
sion of men, and considerable supplies in stores, 
was reduced to merely defensive operations, and 
eoold jiot hinder the insurgents from possessing 
Ives of any of those places in which they 
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coald collect treasure or stores, or dtetroy the 
king's tobacco, which, "from the cessation of 
mining, became the principal source of the royal 
revenue. 

After burning the tobacco of the three pre- 
ceding harvests, which was stored at Orizaba, 
valued at 10,000,000 of doUars, Morelos pro- 
ceeded to Oaxaca, the cochineal district. He 
attacked, and, after a sharp contest, captured 
that city, whereby he acquired a considerable 
quantity of its peculiar productiop, as well as 
other riches. 

The regular force, under the immediate com- 
mand of Morelos, amounted to 18,000 men ; 
10,000 of whom were regimented and clothed 
in uniform, and armed whoUy with muskets, 
which, at different periods, had been taken 
from the royalist army. 

In the latter end of 1813, Morelos made an 
attack on the city of Valladolid, in which he was 
repulsed, and obliged to raise the siege, and 
retreat towards Puran : he was followed 
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royalist armyi sunder the command of Llanos, 
defeated, and his second in command, Mata- 
moros, wiqpfQO men, taken prisoners. 

Matamoros had, a few days before, taken 500 

r 

prisoners, and sent them for safety to Acapuico ; 
these Morelos proposed to exchange for the pri- 
soners taken at Puran, but Uanos rejected the 
proposal and put the whole to death ; upon 
which, Morelos ordered the 500 prisoners^ at 
Acapuico to be massacred, which was imme- 
diately executed. Such was the horrid barbi^ty 
with which this furious and extended contest 
was carried on. 

This defeat of Morelos gave a superiority to 
the royalist cause, and fresh reinforcements 
having arrived, they were enabled to begin 
offensive operations, when the release of Fer- 
dinand, and his return to his capital, was 
announced in Mexico. 

The leaders of the revolt, calling themselves 
the national legislature, which had been driven 
from Zultepec, consisted only of Rayon, Lieeaga, 
and Cos. These men had exercised a species 
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of goyernment over the Tarioai bands, and 
\^ikt striving to conciliate their define of the 
sovereignty of the people with thJlKdlegiance 
they stiH professed to Ferdinand, thfr news of 
his release reached them. 

Calleja had been promoted to the government 
at Cadiz, on account of the severities he had 
practised, and the zeal he had displayed npon 
the., restoration of Ferdinand was con tinned 
in command. A conciliatory proclamation hav- 
ing* at the same time reached Mexico, it pro- 
duced a tekbporary pause, and Calleja offered 
pardon to the insurgents, upon which they placed 
no confidence, and, as appears by his own in- 
tercepted correspondence, none was due. 

The congress was busily employed in framing 
a constitution, in which Morelos took but a small 
sbarci being too much occupied in the peculiar 
business of the military, to give a tone to the 
political disputes of the congress. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

Which was promulgated in October, 1814, 
renounced allegiance to Ferdinand, and Mexico 
was dedared an independent state. Privateers 
were fitted-out and cmised in the Oulf of Mexico, 
and the Carribean sea. Emissaries were als(> 
sent to the United States ^o procure anns, 
ammunition, and officers. They there saeceeded 
in engaging general Humbert (who had for- 
merly landed in Ireland) to join the Mexican 
army; they landed with some arms and am* 
mnnitictti, and proceeded in safety fo a stiaall 
fortress on the road between Vera Cruz and 
2ia1appa; where, according to a priecoiteerted 

■T- 

plan, JMbrelos was to have joined them ; but the 
latter having been intetSepted in his route, 
which he had undertaken with a smfflT escort, 
was attacked by a body of royalists, his escort 
defeated, and himself made prisoner. Having 
thus fallen into the hands of the viceroy, he could 
expect no favour; he was accused before the 
inqtiisition of heresy, but that tribunal refused 
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to condemn him, or rather hesitated so long, 
that Calleja ordered him to military execution ; 
yet such was the veneration with which he was 
held by all the inhabitants of the city of Mexico, 
that the government feared his execution there 
would produce some convulsion, and therefore 
sent him to some obscure village, at six leagues 
distance^ where he was shot in the back, to 
indicate that he was a traitor. 

With the death of this extraordinary man 
every rational prospect of success to the insur- 
gents was at an end. The democratic assembly 
convened under the constitution met at Tehuacan, 
and spent its time in debates about the limits 
to be prescribed to the executive power, whilst 
they neglected to strengthen the armies, or to 
provide them with ammunition. After some 
time speitt in personalities, a prototype of Crom- 
well, or of Bonaparte, appeared in the person 
of Don Miguel Teran ; he had been a partizan 
soldier, but at length became commander of the 
guards, the best disciplined corps in the service 
of the republic. This man, in December 1815, 
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about one month aftet the deatl]^ of Morelos, 
surrounded the hall of the assembly with his 
guards, entered it with a detachment, expel- 
led the members, and associating with himself 
two other persons^ Alas and Cumplido^ assomed 
the supreme power, and alx^tehed the con- 
stitution. The irregular despotism, generated 
in democracy, was unequal to contend with 
the more consolidated despotism exercised by 
Calleja. Teran had hopes of assistance frqia 
tba United States. Joseph Bonaparte, who had 
arrived there, was destitute of money, or unwill- 
ing to risk it in another royal speculation, and 
though he amused the insurgents with some 
hopes of assistance, and they flattered him 
with some prospect of being|^<^ain a king, it 
terminated with the disappointq^ent of the 
expectations of all the parties. 

Calleja was strengthened by fresh troops, ^ 
while the insurgent^ in numerous .bands were 
scattered over the country, which they laid 
waste, but retreated as the royalists advanced. 

He thus describes them : ^^ These bands are 
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not sufficiently powerful to defeat the regular 
troops, to take towns, or to intercept the con- 
voys; yet we have not strength enough to 
destroy them, but they are frequently defeated^ 
often harassed, and always severely puniriied 
if they fall into obr power." 

During the whole time that Calleja ruled in 
Mexico, the predatory bands continued to com- 
mit depredations ; a species of warfare more 
attictive than any operations carried on in 
regular contests. The country became sidk it 
the calamities it suffered, and the voice of con- 
ciliation was more wanted than reinforcement 
of troops. Milder councils at length prevailed 
in the <^abinet of Madrid, and the execution 
of them was entrusted to the best hands in 
which they opuld be placed. Admiral Apodaca 
is too well known in the first circles in this 
country to require any eulogium ; and as he went 
to Mexico the herald of peaee, he succeeded 
in lessening the irritation that prevailed, and 
reconciling the most respectable of the chiefs 
to his mild administration. Rayon> the most 
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Considerable, accepted the terms that were 
offered ; and he and his whole army laid down 
their arms^ and took the oath of allowance to 
Ferdinatid. 

The terms ^ on which the conciliation was 
effected have not transpired; but as Rayon, 
during five years, contended with vigoiiri 
even after severe reverses^ against the royal 
troops ; as his whole conduct, during the con- 
tinuance of the contest, was marked by the 
most determined resolution, we Inay fairly 
conclude, either that the terods proposed were 
advantageous to his party, or that the expecta- 
tion of success wiis so small that further hope 
could not be entertained. 

The expedition of Mina, who was equipped 
by some speculators in Europe for the conquest 
of Mexico, need scarcely be noticedi 

He was little acquainted with the dispositions 
of the inhabitants, and less with the nature of 
tiie country, and the paucity of its resources. 
After effecting a landing to the north of 
Panuco, he penetrated into the country, where 
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he wa* suitcninded by the royalist troops, 
taken prisoner \vith most of his followers, and 
bt length received his death from the hands of 
the executioner. 

' Froiti thb execution of Mina, the tranqnillity 
of Mexico was gradually retuitiing, though 
occasionally disturbed by small assiemblages 
of rioters rather than insurgents. They were 
dispensed, though not without the loss of some 
liVes in the field, and of others on the scaffold. 

Early in the year 1821 another formidable in- 
surrection bit>ke out in Mexico. 

Di^Berent chiefs took the field, in^ different 
parts of that extensive region, against the Spanish 
authorities, and many skirmishes ensued, which 
terminated sometimes in favour of one and at 
' others in favour of the other party. At this time 
Apodaca, the viceroy, sent cdonel Iturbide, 
df the regiment of Valladolid, with a foil force, 
to quell the disturbances in Acapuico, but who, 
on his arrival there, together with the whole of 
his troops, joined the independents. Although 
the insurgent chiefs did not appear to acknow*- 
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led^ iB^y <me of them as siqpc^rior to th^ otlieir, yet 
Iturbide gradunlly acquired the pf incipal aiilho-^ 
lity amongst them. The Spaniards made a 
rigorous resistance ; but their cause was injuii&d 
by tiieiir own dissensiouii. Apddacii, the viceroy^ 
was deposed by the soMiery, arid Novella was, 
by the same authority, declared his successor. 
Some time afterwards General O'Donoju, who 
had been appointed to the viceroyalty by the 
Spanish cortes, arrived in the province; and^ 
towards the end of August, without Having had 
communication with Apoda<ia or Novella, or 
any of the leading men of Mexico; cumcluded, 
it Cordova, a treaty with Iturbide, who no'iif 
assumed the titte of ''First chief of the 
imperial ai*my," arid in that treaty recogniii^d 
the independence of Mexico: O'Do^icju aocom* 
panied Iturbide's army to the city of Mexico, 
which, after some re^iirtance, was surrendered .v 
l^ Nbvella, on condition that thfe Spanish troOps 
should be embarked for Europe. 

On the 27th September, Iturbide, the leader 

s 2 
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of the army of the three gaurantees, and general 
O^Donoju, became masters of the city. 

Iturbide presented himself at the arcb, where 
a deputation of the ayuntamiento received him 
with the ceremonial of the civic key, which his 
excellency returned with the embrace of union 
and cordiality. On the following day the pro^ 
visional junta of the government was installed 
with the greatest splendour and solemnity, when 
they took the oath, which was couched in the 
following terms : — 

^^ Will you, senors, swear, by God and the Holy 
^^ Evangelists, to keep, and cause to be kept, the 
'^. treaties concluded on the 24th August, in the 
^^ Villa de Cordova, by the excellent seipr^ first 
^^ chief of the tri-gaurantee army, as representa- 
tive of the Mexican empire, and the excellent 
senor Don Juan O'Donoju, as captain-general 
'^ and superior political chief for his Catholic 
^^ majesty. Will you also swear to discharge 
'^ the duty of members of the junta of the govern-^ 
^* ment and regency of the empire.^' 



it 
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Rejoicings took place next day, on the install 
latum of the regency of the empire^ named by 
the provisional junta^ until the cortes should 
assemble and fill the throne in conformity with 
the treaty of Cordova^ which had been sworn to 
by the dMferent corporations, and consequently 
by the public voice of the nation, and which 
had recognized the merit of the persons who 
composed the supreme junta of the government 
and regency of the Mexican empire. 

On the same day Iturbide was named gene* 
ralissimo by sea and land of the empire of Mexico, 
and under him the regenqy, composed of five 
members, was appointed. The establishment 
of the government was followed by the nomina- 
tion of the different ministers and authorities ; 
and the oath they were required to take simply 
pledged them to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Cordova, O'Donoju died a few dayjs after he 
had signed the treaty in the Villa Cordova, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned. To- 
wards the end of the year 1821, intelligence 
arrived that the king and cortes of Spain had 
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refused to ratify this treaty. On the 19th of May, 
1822, the sovereign constituent congress of 
Mexico took into consideration the circumstance 
that the cortes of Spaip^ by a decree inserted in 
the Madrid Gazette, of the 13th and 14th Feb. 
last^ had declared the treaty of Cordova null and 
void ; one article of which treaty left it open for 
a prince of the Spanish royal family to assume 
the imperial authority in Mexico ; and, in default 
thereof, the authority should recur to the sove- 
reign congress to nominate a person as emjieror, 
and to exclude all others from thenceforth. And 
the congress proceeded to declare, that this 
act of the cortes made the case thus provided 
for in the 3d article of the said treaty no longer 
obligatory on the Mexican nation, and having 
duly considered all the circumstances^ decreed 
that " Senor Don Augustin de Iturbide is the 
'^ person best entitled to that office, upon the 
^^ basis of the plan already proclaimed and 
" accepted by the body of the nation." It was 
then ordered that the decree should be commu- 
nicated to all the authorities of the empire. 
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Iturbidej thus exalted to the io^perial dignity 
by the plurality of votes in ^he goviereign con« 
gress, began to exerpise the power with whlcb 
he was invested, liut not without considerate 
private dislike and opposition, which, frona the 
circumstance of heiqg overawed by the army^ 
the parties dared not publicly to express. Indeed, 
so great was the resistance, that an army of 
6,000 meq, commanded by Generals Qaudalqpe 
Victoria, Santana, and Guerrero, was on its 
march against the cs^ital. 

Previously to. the coronation of Iturbide^ 
further discontent was manifested ; some of the 
deputies of the cortes having withdrawn them* 
selves from that body, and many others of the 
influential men in Mexico having retired from 
court in disgust. 

On the H^t of June following, the coronation 
of Iturbide was performed with the utmost 
pomp and magnificence, and the dormant spirit 
of dissent from his dlevation soon began |p 
shew itself after this event. Gaudalope Vie- 
toria, with 10,000 men, had already prodaimed 
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(lie republiC) in opposition to {the emperor ; 9nd 
soldiers, officers, and chiefs, deserted to him 
from all quarters. On the 26th August, the 
executive government caused to be arrested 46 
or 60 individuals, amongst whom were 15. 
members of the congress, then silting in the 
city of Mexico. Some days after which the 
congress presented a memorial to the emperor, 
praying that their fellow-members in captivity 
should be forthwith brought to trial. The reply 
to this docunitent was by no means a favourable 
one, throwing reflections on the whole body, 
criminating their views and measures, and 
threatening, that, if they were not governed 
by better principles, he would be under the 
hard necessity of disregarding the laws which 
should emanate from th^t body. Addresses from 
various public bodies of Mexico followed, con^r 
plaining, in loud terms, to the emperor, of the 
oppression experienced by the people and his 
government, and upbraiding him with having 
violated his oaths, made in the most solemn 
fanner in the presence of the congress of thq em- 
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pire, and expressed their determimttion to restore 
the country to liberty, or perish in the attempt. 

In the month of October the emperor dissolved 
the congress, and substituted a junta, selected 
by him from its members, who were his imme- 
diate creatures. 

\ 

Santa Ana, the governor of Vera Cruz, in No- 
vember, was summoned, by tturbide, to Zalapa, 
and another appointed in his place ; this roused 
Santa Ana, who drew out his regiment and pro- 
claimed the republic, denouncing the emperor 
as a ty^rant and usurper. 

Manifestoes were publii^hed on both sides, and 
a battle ensued, in which the imperialists were 
defeated ; but, on the 20th of December, Santa 
Ana was surprised and defeated with great 
loss ; and, on the 22d, returned to Vera Cruz 
with the remnant of his troops. He, however, 
collected a new force, attacked Iturbide's troops, 
gained a complete victory, and took 500 
jprisoners. 

^e then addressed a letter to Iturbide, de« 
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manding^ his , abdication, of the throne| and 
ahaodoning a command which was alike repug- 
nant to the imprescriptible rights of the nation 
and the origin of its misfortunes. Soon after 
these occurrences the following generals were 
found in arms in defence of the republic — ^Vic- 
toria, Santa Ana, and Vergas, in th^ province 
of Vera Cruz ; Garrero and Bravo, in Puebla ; 
the general Jural in San Luis Potosi ; and in 
Campechi, Qaxaoa and GuatimaUj the republic 
had been proclaimed. 

A proclamation was soon after issued by the 
congress, declaring that Augustin Iturbide, con- 
vinced of the incompatibility of his political life 
with the safety and happiness of the American 
state, and influenced by remorse for his impotent 
attack on national liberty, had implored the 
generosity of that magnanimous nation, that it 
would pardon his enormous errors, and allow 
him, in a remote country, to tranquillize the 
remorse of his conscience, and strive to forget 
the woes he had inflicted on humanity. 
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The liberating army acknowledged the old 
congress^ which had been unjustly dissolved, 
ind pledged fidelity to its decrees. 

After Iturbide had surrendered himself and 
abdicated the throne, he submitted to the army 
these three propositions. 

1st. That the army ahj^uld not decide his 
fate ; but the congress. 

2d. That he should be escorted by general 
BravOy and permitted to go to Tulancingo, 
whence he would make arrangements to embark 
with his family and effects to Jamaica. 

3d. That all the troops with him should 
become a part of the liberating army. 

To which propositions he received the fol- 
lowing reply. 

1st. It cannot be permitted that you should 
go to TulancingOy nor to Jsimaica. 

2d. In case that you should be permitted to 
go any where, you shall be escorted by general 
Bravo and his troops. 

3d. As to the troops referred to, their disposal 
will be considered. 



\ 
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On the 14th of March, 1828, the Mexicao 
congress passed a decree, that the coronation of 
Don Augustin Iturbide was an act of violence 
and not of right; that the hereditary succession 
and titles, emanating from that coronation, were 
annulled, and all the acts of the government 
passed between the l9th of May and the 29th 
of last March were pronounced illegal^^ or, at 
most, subject to the revisal of the congress; 
that the executive supreme power should hasten 
the departure of Don Augustin Iturbide from 
the territory of the nation, and that it should be 
accomplished at one of the ports of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in a neutral vessel, procured at the 
expense of the state, for conveying him, with his 
family, to the place he might choose ; and also 
that the sum of 25,000 dollars, payable in Mexico, 
should be annually assigned to him during his 
life, on the condition that he established his 
residence in any part of Italy ; and after his 
death, his family should receive 8,000 dollars, 
under the rules established for the pensioDS 
from the military fund ; and that Don Augustin 
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Iturbide should hold the compellatioa of excel- * 
lency. 

The congress, at the same time, decreed 
that the term imperial should be abolished 
in all the public establishments and offices, 
and the term national substituted. And that 
the coat of anps and national fla^ should be 
the Mexican ea^e, standing pn the left foot, 
upon a nopal, or chochineal fig-tree, which may 
grow from a rock among the waters of the lake, 
and with the right foot graq^ing a snake, a^d 
holding it in a posture for tearing it to pieces 
with the beak ; and that this blazon should |^ 
bordered with two branches, the cme of laurfl 
and the other of oak, according to the desigii 
adopted by the first defenders of independence. 
In respect to the national flag, that it should 
remain as theretofore, with tbe only exceptioqi^ 
of placing the eagle without a crown, wbu^ 
should also be the case in the shield. 

The following is the project of the present 
^^ Adopted Constitution of the Mexican Nation,'' 
and the principles upon which it is founded : — 
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1. The estMblidhm^nt bf nrationa! tiotrndkrieg, 
which are to comprehend New Spain, Yucatas, 
and the internal province^. ' 

2. Declaration of liberty and independence. 

3. Ditto of the Rbitfan Apostolic religioD, 
aird prohibition of all others. ' ' * 

4. That &e sovereignty reBidM in the nation. 

5. The nation adopts a Repablican repre- 
sentative popnlar federative form of govemment. 

6^. The integral parts are independent states 
in what relates lo their iirterior. 

7. The states/ 15 in hnmber, are stated. 

8. The Congress has the right to modify the 
last article by augmenting or dinrinishing Aeit 
number. 

9. Division of power into legiislative, execn- 
livie, and jirdiit^icd, which sIMl nevier be united 
in one person. *^* 

^lO. Legislative power is i^ced in the cham- 
l)er of deputies and a senate ; the deputies named 
by the citizens in the manner prescribed by the 
constitution. 

11. UtiB basis of distributing the representa- 
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tiv«s iVi ihd dkBimhest of dqiuties dmll to die 
pO{nilfttibii ; each isbdb ehell nominate two 
senatonsi. ' 

12. General powers of CongreMH--to sustain 
the national independence and security, aad te 
fiirovide for whatever regardi^ &rmgn irelatictas; 
to preserve internal ttlmquiliity) and to proiiil[>tii 
tibe general prbsfH^i^; to maintain the* inde- 
l^ndei^ of the states among themselves; to 
pteserve the Federtil Union, regulate flieir 
limits, and settle differences between two «ir 
more Istates; to iMit^j^Mf t the i^^fAflii distribtttion 
cif duties and taxe^ arbbng the stales; to (adttait 
new states; to regulate annually the genefid 
e^peMei^ of the nation.; to establish th^ ccmtri- 
btitions to the genieral expenses, theit pr6|)or- 
tSoni^ and vevteuefrj (he accounts of them frotn 
the executive power ; to reflate external end 
inteimal commerce ; contract debts ; to acknow- 
ledge (he public debt, and fix the means fbr 
donsoltd&ting ill ; declare war; appoint the armed 
fMrCe by land ai^d sea, fik the quota; of the re^ 
iqfiiectti^ iMateli imd Ofganid»tbn thentof; <»1S»- 
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nize the national militiai reserving to the states 
the nomination of the officers ; approve treaties ; 
concede to the executive extraordinary powers ; 
make lawfr necessary to carry into effect the eon-^ 

stittBition.- 

13. The consiitttCion will fix the other attn- 
butes and prerogatives of the Congress^ 

14. The present Congress will convoke a 
senate, composed of two senators, named by 
each state, to revise and sanction the constitu-^ 
tion. 

15. The g^neral constitatioa will place, for 
a limited time, the executive power in a Presi^- 
dent. 

16. They wiU also appoint a Vice-President, 

17. His attributes are — ^To put in executioH 
the general laws ; to name and displace secreta- 
ries of the cabinet ; guard the public funds; 
name officers of the government and interior ; 
to declare war when authorized by a decree of 
the general Congress^ this not being in session, 
in such manner as the constitution shall desig«-^ 
nate ; dispose of the land and sea-forces,^^ and the 
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acting militia; dJsppse,of the. local, militis;, within 
the territory ; appoint officers of the ariny . navy, 
and i^tive militii^; give discharges and fur- 
loughs to the military, regqlating their p^nsiogs 
according to the laws; name, with thp appro- 
bation of the senate, diplomatic agents and con- 
suls; direct foreign negociationsi and execute 
treaties previously approved of by Congress; 
watch over the administration of iustice, see 
executed the laws and constitution, with the 
right of objecting to the laws within ten days, 
suspend infi" their execution until the decision of 
Congress; to issue decrees for the better ful- 
filling of the constitution and laws^ with the 
right of suspending officers and depriving them 
of half their pay for three iDOiiths; with the 
advice of the secretaries, to pardon delinquents 
or commute their punishments. 

18. Orders and decrees must be sealed by 
the secretary of the department to whom the 
subject belongs, 

19. Those charged with the executive power 
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may be impeached for mal-administration dur- 
ing the term of office and one year after. 

20. The same of the secretaries of the cabinet. 

21. These accusations can only be made 
by the chamber of d^uties^ and before the 
MQate. 

22. Judicial powers reside in a supreme courti 
and in tribunals established in each state. 

23. They are prohibited to judge by ex post 

facto laws, or special commissions; but the 

tribunals established by the former Congress, 

for the trial of malefactms and robbers^ shall not 

be considered special commissions. 

PARTICULAR 60T£RNM£NT OF THB STATES. 

24. The same divisions of powers as in the 
general government 

25. The legislative powers shall reside in a 
Congress for each state, elected by the people — 
elected and removed as the constitutions of each 
state shall provide. 

26. A law which they must at once enact 
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shall designate the manner of forming these 
legislatures . where they are not : already t esta- 
blished. 

27. The executive powers must be confided for 
a limited time. 

28. The j udicial power shall be exercised by 
such tribunals as the respeqtive constitutions 
shall prescribe. 

29. The state constitutions cannot oppose the 
general constitution. 

30. They may organize provisionally their 
internal government. 

31. No state criminal shall receive an asylum 
in any other state. 

32. No state shall impose taxes on imports or 
exports, unless .where necessary to carry into 
effect their inspection laws. 

33. Neither shall they establish any duty on 
tonnage; nor. keep troops or ships of war in 
time of peace, or trea.t with any other state 
or foreign power, nor engage in any war 
unless in case of actual invasion or immipept 
danger. 

T S 
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pfop^rtg^, «d^ eqoalii^v aoeoidkig t» Ism.. 

36. The federal goyemmept nckno^uMtgfm 
«hiddM0ciftbe wbi(»aalieBdl9icQB(i^^ Ylie 
constitution giener^l guaranteies to tadt HMn^ 9 
liBpabKraa fbm of goyiBrmnieiiL B^cb flUte 
flhMA be oblcged to rappoirfe flie federal* «mn^ 

86. Manner of lamending the coDstitpAian. 

87. The exeoutioft of tfaia hwtnifiwmt it ne- 
ferred to the supreme executLTe 
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With the exception of 250 soldiers shut up iq 
a fortified rock^ opposite to Vera Cruz, there i3 
not now a Spanish soldier in Miexico ; while, by 
a recent decree of congress, all the old Spaniards 
are ordered out of the country ; and, since the 
deposition of Iturbide, there have been no inter- 
nal commotions of any kind ; if the refusal of 
some towns, in one of the provinces, tp send 
deputies to the general congress be excepted; 
but even that difference bits now beeii satisr 
factc^ily arranged. 
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spiMenU i«aeh ia ckcMid ipietiife iof Jbleody iMid 
oexti^riiiifiaii&givwn^flW^i^w ipfacthed dtmng 
«llieifevi^iMm!y&«traggle in Mexioo : Aod'^bat 

^dented omMtie&iand JMrbmities ^ere^adt #om« 
iiiiittnMd,>M might 3)b(aTe ibeen^ expected, 'by ^tbe 
^uneduoated 4uid -oppressed Indians, in ^whoqa 
-MicbiMndiret «conld4Mvfeibeen'tolecated,>bttt % 
f tfae-iiilldacidMeianNM^recioui^Curopean Spaniards, 
^hb,4(ad^|bey dared i4o^refdtice'4hem^^ Ihm 
'&mk'%b\iti^,'moaA^kAve-TBi9tA the i^h6ie ^f 
^BiMJ^ ftp i'n'anns'to ^^MiaMise ^thetti^or snehe 
mirtrageilMwakh^df the laws ^f ^ war. 'SSaaifest as 

^dft^^fM^Mfifen^Jaiiitie^n^ en com- 

J^^BUbfte -iiDiA "W^^nl '4iitor<$eiirse, >we may 'look 
*-foHrMRi, ^(h some^d6gree-^4f^iGoilfldmce,ito tbe 
^^0tii^6f ar^gii^^iimchilHpM^ with 

-1ii«%dittf«ei^Pher jfemiifr flliiwry ^ artd detetrmtned 
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to cherish her resources for the benefit of her 
population. Every member ofher family may now 
expect to attain a just share in the administration 
ofher laws, and a due protection by them. Native 
AiUjericans wiD no longer be excluded from those 
offices of government to which their industrious 
talent or aspiring genius may lead them. 

Agriculturists will not be forbidden to rear 
and reap the fruits of a generous climate and 
prolific soil; and the bowels of the earth will 
be made to yield their massive stores, and re- 
ward the miners' toil. Injudicious, impolitic, 
and ridiculous restrictions no longer exist to 
check the spirit of enterprize, and the mines of 
mercury and of iron may be made to produce 
ihose staple commodities of the nation. The 
monopolies heretofore existing are abolished, 
upon the principle, that all government monopo- 
1 ies are a cramp to the energies of a people, in 
as much, therefore, as those have been destroyed 
so will the nation be benefitted. The monopo- 

V 

lies of mercury and tpbacco produced a large 
revenue to the Spanish crown, but the consump- 
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tion of those articles was very limited^ from the 
high prices that the monopoly created, and pro» 
duced much the same effect as high duties would 
have done, amounting very nearly to prohibition. 

It was also the narrow policy of Spain to pro- 
hibit all trade but through the j^uropean continent, 
and to confine, as much as possible, the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of the country to the 
mere wants of the people ; whereas, if she had 
encouraged agriculture, and the arts and manu- 
factures, and created a great surplus produce, the 
revenues derived from the export and import 
duties would have quintupled the amount of all 
the monopolies in possession of the crown. 

It would be useless to argue upon the impolicy 
of such measures, beeause they are now so 
generally admitted to be injurious to commerce, 
even by the most rigid advocates of the Bourbon 
dynasty. The present government of the coun- 
try, sensible of these erroneous principles, has, 
as the fijrst step to laying open her trade, and 
improving her manufactures, given every facility 
to improvements in working the mines, the prin* 
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cipal source of her revenue, and by reducing tkie 
duties on the ore has promoted speculation/whiidi 
must ultimately increase her own resources; 
bei^ides which, there is not any country in the 
world so capable of producing the rarest and 
most valuable articles of merchandize, when 
proper encouragement and stimulus is given 
to industry, which, under the old regime, was 

» .A. - ' 

made a system of oppression. The mines, as 
affording more than half the bullion "sent into 
circulation ' throughout the world, will be che- 
rished by the present Mexican legislature, 

' I I ' 

consisting of deputies' sent from each of the pro- 
vinces, and an executive, with a president at 
their head; a'ifeder&d government, nearly ana- 
logons to that of the United States, tt is 
obviously for the l)^st interest of the'Maxic^ 
government, of the Mexican nation, anid of the 
individuals to whom the mines beTong, to afibrd 
' every encouragement and assistance, and to 
preserve good faith with the different mining 
companies who are embarking their capital to 
assist 'Mexico in her difficulties, as well to 
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iM&t of ft»t, illre fiif^Hests 6f 'iDib 4htde We 

'ratified. 

^tbto ^(^^nt gbvehiiU'eiit'ltes'Vi'b d^t,^:^ed^ 
the 8«|^f £3,200,000, C&'li^"<^iitMM!ted «)r 
^Y>y Iff^G'dt&s^UaiidO t^d ihe Ihe^ \Sf the 
•ItiW^ ; l^tit'lW¥e<i^i;Ty'^e'gotf4tea '(ui6ttik 
'16ttii 'Wltti 'iHesS^. 'h^lfiy, ^HeMki'g, l^d^., 
'ror"iiD"ibimotf8 if itdttafs, to'^y up aU -im^ 
iluetbtbe (mtiic sen^ants ^d lb ' indtvidutfs ; 
^Co^^e )th^lil^p^lSeto"<^1^fei^<^d tb ilichntt^, 
% if^i^g'^Ote'^diKb iWds, Wd %f6rai% 
new ones ; to assist > public works of ^1 ^^Kblids ; 
and to substitute a metallic for a paper currency, 
wnicn biftd Deen issaed/m conm^uence of the 
drains of bullion that occured during the revo- 
lutionary war, when the mines almost univer- 
sally ceased to be wrought. 

If the men of authority and power understand 
their true interests/ and do not BMfite to too 
much individual aggrandizement^ so as to pre- 
serve that union amongst themselves which is 
so essential to the establishment of a solid 
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governmeiit,; and husband the resources of the 
nation to [NGovide against unforeseen eventi, 
they may set at defiance the whole power of 
Old Spain, and effectuaOy check any attempt 
at internal usurpation. y 

Having been furnished with the niiews of 
war, by the assistance of British menjianta, 
they, will be enabled to restore subordination 
amongst the troops, and enforce the payment of 

» 

the just revenue of the state ; and, when order 
and tranquillity shall once again reign, Mexico 
may expect to see a long period of sunshine and 
prosperity. 



^* If^llat tain populare qiuun pacem, quiin amcordiam, 
quam othim, teperiemui.'' Cxc. 
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Abasolo, General . . ' . • . • 236 

Acacia Tree ... . .... 69 

AcapulcQ, Trade of, generally,, 226— Harbour, iJ.— 
Trade with Manilla, 227— Advantageously situated 
for the Whale Fishery, 229— arid for the Fur trade, 229 
Agriculture, and 'Agricultural Produce, impedeii'by 
Badness oi^ the I^oads, 24, 30— Causes of its Ian- 
guishing Condition, 51, 53— More expended on Im- 
provements than in Peru, 71— Flourishes in the 
Neighbour^pod of Mines, 85— Provisions abundant 
and cheap in an4 about Mexico City, 135-^Antici- 
pated Extension bf'.the Cultivation of Wheat, in the 
Table-lands of Puebla, 139— In tte Intendancy of 
. Guanaxuato, 144 — ^Value of Produce of, in Guada* 
laxara, 1S4— In New Mexico, 199, 200— In CiftK- 
fomia, 202 — ^In Goatimala . ' . . .266 

Aerolite, supposed, immense one . • .190 

Albuquerque • . . . • .199 

Alcavala, Produce of, (Duty on Sales), 112-n-Its in- 
tolerable oppression . . . . 182^ 184 

Aldama, General, 236 — Taken, and put to d^ath by 
the Royalists . . . . 242 

AUende, General . . . * . 296 

Alourado, river • » • , \^ 

Abza^ . . . . « 129 

Animals ... 49, 50, 53^ 5^ 
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Pi 
Antequera, or Oaxaca, City . « • . 

Antimony • « • • • 83, 1( 

^Antiquities — ^Pyrami<} of Choida, 140 — Indian Ceme- 
teries, 158 — Palace of Mitta, t6. — Striking Simi- 
larity between this and Egyptian Remains^ i&. — In 
CasaOrandOy Description of * ' ^ .11 

Arsenic • • .^ • • . 

Arts and Sciences — Indians possess some "iTaste for 
Paintings Sculpture, and MecfianicSy 6, 7— Lite- 
rature, confined to the White Population, and chiefly L 
to the Inhabitants of Mexico, 12 — ^Their chief stu- f- 
dies, !&• — Combination of Copper and Tin, tempered 
eq\ial to Iron, by the antient Mexicans, 105 — ^And , 
Learning, genend State of, 125— Andent't^yramid 
ofChblula . . . . . . 14(]l 

Apodaea, Admiral, arrives as Viceroy, and succeeds in 
conciliating the People, 256 — Rayon and. his Army, 
submit to him, and lay down their Arms, 257 — *D^ 
posed by the Soldiery, and Novella elevated to the 
Vice-roya% . . . . 259 

Atoya^ue lliver, natural Bridge over . . .21 

Audiencia, Court of . . . . . 230 

Ayuntamiento, Municipality .... 231 

B. 

^BArsAM, equal to that of Mecca .68 

Ban^a, ^6 — Its abundant' Produce . • • '9 

Barley . . . .35 

Bees-wax, 48 — Produce not equal to Comsiimption . "49 
Bee, indigenous, different from that of Europe . t&. 

Birds ..... .57,60 
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de Mc|>imi, JOjfiUrict of . . . 170 

icte, Joseph^ amusies the tiiaurgi^ntft wiUi, Ij^opc^ 
smtance . ^. ^ , • %^ 

Dv Fish . * . . .62 

ie Norte, River _. . . . |97 

V'^, ^ JloWe In(U«i|8) mucH 4vpej|erat|^4, y.e* 
S90jp^^ by the ]U>ii^ ]^iaQ#? >. • 8 

^, Stpfrni^ Ifca Cit^j of Guf^i^^jw^k ^^ ^qfift 
dg^, u?. r#M«»t to San Lui^a ?oi;g^ S?l^,.5}4Q-r 
(ues H}dalgo to Guad^laxara, which \^(^fffie$^ 
Hidi^K^ retreats to Zacatec^p^ ^Q, St4l-^ 

oblige% Jttoyyn to i^tiri? t^ %dltpeo,, ^^^brSw^n 
Is VeiiQg;as in the Viccrroyaltyv 846Tr-0fclig?W tjit . 
d»$a^ ^ Mexico to g;^ye hj^ lhei« Flate^to siffiylgf , 
Neq^iMM^^ 947— ^«i«f«ef Mj^rel^ isH QfisillaA* 
. ^onM^yqi^ to eapap^, 248— Ij* r@4v«^ tP ftefen- 
Opers^tions, 249 — ^Regeives |leinfp|KQem69t^ 2^j^ 
[is Acqount of th^Jltiaurgeptp . . .3^6 

mia. Old and New, Intendanisi^ of . %Q%^ S[Q4 

^K Towi^, l§l--WQod »o caUed .. , ie> 

ktion-^ta^> Ii^^ian , . . . U2 

Qrand^, a Station of the Astec Indiana . . 192 

va, of Manioc, 38 — Fi:uit, all Kinds of, prodliqed 39 
B©,, Mine, 95^— Town .... \X^ 
,>bund^t . V . . .67 

teries, ancient Indian . • .4 .168 

0, l*ak^ • • • . . 30 

ilq^, ^3(\smal Pyramid, l49-^C|ty • , .142 

uahua, . . . ... . . 190 
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Cbilpantzin^ . . • • • *36 

Churches in the City of Mexico . 124, 125 

Church— Profit on Papal Indulgences, 113— General 
View of, 115 — Poverty of Benefices in the Intendancj 
of ValladoUd • . . . -151 

Cinaloa ...... 194 

Cinnabar, 79, 80— -Found in Pitchstone Porphyry . 79 
Climate, 15, 19 — In the Interior, cold rather thaa 
temperate, 15 — Raiige of Thermometer in various 
Parte 15, 16, 17 — Maritime Parts unhealthy, 17— In- 
land mild and benign, ibid, — Of New Mexico, 196 — 

Of California 203 

Cyprus Tree, curious • • . . . 141 

Coalt abounds in the hills near Chichi, 172 — ^Mines 

discovered, 106 — One worked at Rio Sabina . 108 

Cobalt, none yet discovered • .84 

Cochineal, 65 — ^Two kinds, wild and domestic, 44 — 
Manner of rearing 'and propagating the Insect, 44, 
48 — Gross Produce, 48— Quantity declined, Lac 
Lake substituted • . . . .48 

Cock-fighting, Produce of Monopoly . . .113 

Coffer of Perote, Volcano . . . .165 

Cohahuila, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 
Potosi, 173, 175— Population, 177— Vines produce 
excellent Wine • . . . .178 

Colima, Volcano . . . . ,153 

Commerce — Memorial of Don Miguel Ramos, respect- 
ing, 182— Valuable Produce of Guatimala, 208 — 
General View of, at the present Time . . 250 

Constitution proclaimed, and Allegiance to Ferdinand 
renounced, 253 — Project of, on the Deposition of 
Iturbide . . . . . 269 
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CoppeTi Native and other . .76 

[^oidovay 169 — ^Treaty concluded at, between O'Donoju 
and Iturbide, 259, 260, 261— Ratification refused by 
the Spanish Cortes • . . . . 262 

Cordilleras, Mountains of, fine Climate of . .16 

Cortezy Descendants of Marquis of Oaxaca, 158 — His 
Admiration of the Workmanship of the Indians in 
€k>ld and Silver . • •7 

Cotton, Quantity produced small . • .43 

Coyoto, Animal • • • . .54 

Culiacon . • • • .194 

CaemaTaca .••••• 136 

D. 

DxBT of the Republic . • .281 

Diseases • . • .18, 19, 23 

Dogs trained to carry Tents, by Indians . .186 

Dolores, City of, sets the Example, and raises the 

Standard of Independence . . • 235 

Drugs, medicinal . . • • .43 

Durango, or New Biscay, Intendancy of, 185 — Indian 
Tribes bordering thereon, ih. — Maintain a constant 
Warfare with the Inhabitants, 186— Agriculture and 
and Climate, 189— City . . • • 1^0 

E. 

Ebokt plentiful . . .67 

Ecclesiastics, see Church 

Elizondo Ignacio betrays Hidalgo into the Power of the 
RoyalisU . . • • ^^^ 
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Fish . • • • • * -62 

Flag of the Republic . . . . .269 

Floating Gardens oiv Lakes i^ear Mexico City . 121, 122 

Foreign Tra4p^ Amount, of Duty on . . .112 

Fruit . . . . .66 

Gallipavos Bird . • . .59 

Gama, Memoir of . . . • 132 

Gardens, floating, near Mexico City • • 121, 122 

Garibay raised to the Vice-royalty . • • 234 

Guadalaxara River • . • 19 

GjBOgraphy — Extent and Boundaries . • * ^ 

Gold^ averse Produce, 71 — How collected, ib. — Local 

Situation of the Ores, 73 — Native, . . .73 

Government— rlnt^ndancies of Mexico, 153— Zacatecas, 
155— Oaxaca, 156— Merida, 159— Vera Cruz, 162 
— San Luis Potosi, 170 — Durango, 18^5— Spnora, 
19Q— N,^w Mexico, 194-^Ca}ifornia^290— Guatimala 205 
Govermpi^nty Rem9,rks. on t^ Impolipy of the Old 
Sy^texn, lS4-r:A History of the late Revolution in, 
4^c. ...... 230 

Grain . . . . , . 66 

Granada, or Nicaragua, Lake . . .211 

Guachinangos, Indian Lazaroni of Mexico City . 134 

Guadalaxara, Intendancy, 153— City . . .154 

Guatimala, Province, 205, et seq, — Na|p[^s of Districts 
in, 206 — Comrpercial EesiQurceSj 20^ — Go][d and 
Silver Mines, 210— Rivers and Lakes ' . 211, 212 
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PA«IB 

Ouatimala, City, its first Site and Destruction, 213 
— Second Site and Overthrow, 211 — Present Site 

and Description of . . .215 

Guanaxuato Mine, average Product o the Ore, 85, 86 — 

Intendancy, 143 — City . . .144 

Gums, Medicinal and Aromatic . .68 

Gunpowder, Produce of Monopoly .113 

H. 

H1DAI.G0, Rector of the City of Dolores, the first of the 
Independant Chiefs, 236— Takes the City of Gua- 
naxuato, and assumes the Government, 237 — Enters 
Yalladolid, 238 — Defeats Truxillo, appears before the 
City of Mexico, ib. — And retires upon Guanaxuato, 
"239 — That City stormed by Calleja, ib, — He retreats 
to San Luis Potosi, 240 — Is received with open Arms 
at Guadalaxara, ib. — Is attacked by Calleja, and 
retreats to Zaccatecas, 240, 241 — Fixes his Head- 
quarters at San Luis Potosi, 241 ^And thence to 
Santillo, is betrayed by Ignacio Elizondo, and falls . 
into the Hands of the Royalists, who put him and 
his whole Party to death .... 242 
Homstone . . . • .80 

Horses . .. 180, 186 

Humbert, General, brings a Supply of Arms and Am- 
munition from the United States . . 253 
fluitzitzilla . « . . . .152 

I. 

Inhian Population, 5, 10 — Their Number, 5 — Lan- 
guage, various, principally the Aztec, ib. — Are mere 
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Formaliitt m Religion* but enamoured of the Rittos jof 
Catholicism, G-^Have aOeuiua for Painting, t6. — ^And 
Sculpture, 7 — And Mechanics, ib. — Cortes* Admira- 
tion of their Workmanship, in Gold and Silver, ib. — 
The Caciques, or Nobles, 8 — Seldom follow any Pro- 
fession save the Church, 9 — ^Their great muscular 
Power, lb, — Subtle Logicians, but have no Versatility 
of Imagination, 10 — Guachinangos, the Lazaroniof 
Mexico City, 134 — ^Tarasis, 150 — Otomctes, 151. — 
Chichimees, ib. — ^Tribes bordering on the Intendancy 
of Durango, 185 — ^Pimas, 191 — Account of a civi- 
lized Tribe near the River Gila, 193— Tribes of Gua« 
timala . • . . . .219 

Indigo, Produce limited . . . .43 

Indulgencies, Papal, Profit on . . .113 

Intendancies, 117— Of Mexico, 118— Puebla, 138— 
Guanaxuato, 143 — Valladolid, 145 — Guadalaiara 
153 — Zaccatecas, 155— Oaxaca, 156 — Merida, 159 — 
Vera Cruz, 162 — San Luis Potosi, 170 — Dura^o, 
185— Sonora, 190— New Mexico, 194— Calif^nna, 
200— Guatimala . . . .205 

Insects . . . . . .63 

- Iroa Mines, abound, 82, 83 — Mines only worked in 
Time of War, 104 — Comparative Price in War and 
Pecuse, 195-^0]%, common . . . v 110 

Iron Pyrites . . . . . ♦ 76 

Irrigations , . . . • 3} 

Iturbide seiit to quell Disturbances at Acapulco, joitis the 
Independents, 258 — Concludes a Treaty with O'Do- 
noju, at Cordova, 259 — Enters the City of Mexico, 
and taked an Oath to preserve the Treaty between him 
and 0*Donoju, 260 — Appointed Generalissimo, 261 
— The Cortes refusing 1o ratify the Treaty of Cor- 
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4civ9L, he is mppointed Emperor, 262 — Is crowned, 
263 — His Acts excite Discontent, and Gnadalope 
^Victoria proclaims the Republic, supported by a 
powexfbl Army, 263, 264 — Arrests some Members 
of the Congress, and threatens that Body, ib. — Dis- 
solves the Congress, and subst^utes a Junta, 265 
— Deposes Santa Ana, the Governor of Vera Cruz, 
who denounces him, and after some Repulse, defeats 
the -In^rial Forces, ib. — He resigns the Crown, 266 
— Surrenders himself to the Republican Army, 267 
— ^e Congress proclaim his Coronation an Act of 
Violence, and all Acts of his Government illegal, 268 
— ^Pension settled on him .... 268 
Iturrigary, Viceroy, 230 — Is deposed, and sent off to 
■ Cadiz . , . 234 

L. 

La Brena,'Rocks . ... . .189 

Lakes, Salt and Fresh, 20 — Near Mexico City, 119, 

122--Floating Gardens, 121— Of Guatimala 211,212 
Llanos, second in command under Morelos, captured by 

Ae'Royalists . .251 

Land, tenure, unfavourable to Agriculture . . 52 

Language . .4 

Las Almas ...... 194 

Lead ..... 81, 106 

Leon, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 

Potosi . . . . 173, 178, 179 

Lorette ..... 204 

M. 

Maguey Plant . . 40,42 

Maize, 30 — Brought from America to Europe . 67 

u2 
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Manganese, none discovered • .106 

Manners and Customs • •4 

Manufactories of Saltillo . . .181 

Manufactures, annual Value of, in the Intendancy of 
Ouadalaxara ..... 154 

Marina, el Soto de la, Port • . .175 

Mercury found in all Parts of the Cordilleras, 76, 79 — 
Sulphuret.of Mercury, 77, 78 — Its present Consump- 
tion, 98 — Evils consequent on its being a Government 
Monopoly, 99 — Former and present Price, 100 — 
Strong Indications of,t6. — Abundant, 1 10 — ^Profit of 
Monopoly . . . . . .112 

Merida, Intendancy of, 159*^ City . . .161 

Mexico, City, Climate and Range of Thermometer, 16, 

J 7 — City, Description of, 123— Annual Consumption 

of Oxen and Sheep, 1 35 — Advantageously situated 

for Commerce, 136 — New Intendancy . .194 

Mina, Expedition of, 257 — His Array surrounded and 

captured, and himself executed . . 258 

Minerals « • . • .70 

Mineral Springs numerous . • • .20 

Miners, all free, 89 — Intensity of their Labor 89 — ^91 

Mines- -Gold and Silver, their Produce, 71 — Their 
Number and Produce since conquered by the Spa- 
niards, 72 — Manner of working them, 84 — ^Their 
moderate Elevation favorable, ib. — Their Produce 
and Charge of working contrasted with those in 
Saxony, 85 — Average Produce of the Ore, 85, 86 — 
But little Aid derived from Machinery, 87 — OfVa* 
lenciana,. ib, — Curious History of, ib, — Its Produce, 
88 — Charge, 89 — Sombrete, 91 — Its astonishing Pro- 
<luce in only Six Months, 92— Catorce, »6.— Smelting 
Process not practised in more than one-third of the 
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Mines, 93 — Araalgamatory Process as practised in, 
described, 94 — 98 — Might be greatly improved, 97 
— Corporation for the Government of, 101 — Semi- 
nary for Instruction in Mining, 102 — Revenue of the 
Corporation, ife. — Former and present Taxes on Pro- 
duce, 103 — Principles of Geometry and Mechanics, 
unapplied, 107 — Produce likely to quintuple under 
scientific Direction, 108 — Without Fear of a Golden 
Deliige, ib, — Amalgamatory Process improperly con- 
■ ducted, 109 — Smelting recommended under certain 
Circumstances, 1 10— Consequence to the Silver Mines 
of depending on Europe for Supplies of Iron and 
Mercury, ib. 1 1 1 — Amount of Taxes on Produce, &c. 
to Government, 112 — Number of Persons employed 
in, 225 — Their annual Produce . . . 225 

Mint, net Profit of . . . . 112 

Missions, established amongst the Indian Tribes, S3pa- 

ratingthe Intendancies of Sonora and New Mexico . 191 
Mitla, antient Indian Palace of, 158 — Strikingly similar 

to Egyptian Remains . . . » 153 

Mixed Class of Inhabitants, 13 — Their Numbers . 14 

Monclova, Town of . . . 177 

Monte del Rey, City . . . .179 

Monterey • . . . . .241 

Montezuma, General of the Insurgents . 249 

Morelos, organizes an Army, and defeats General Fu- 
entes at Tixtla, 243 — Captures Acapulco, 244 — Ad- 
vances thence, and defeats General Saavedra, 246— 
Which secures to him the Command of the Coast, 
247 — Raises the Siege of Irucar, ib. — Captures Ori- 
zaba, ib, — Is surrounded by Calleja, and besieged 
in Quatlan, but cuts his Way through the Lines of the 
Enemy, 247, 248 — Captures Chilapa, 249 — Calleja 
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refusing an Exchange of Prisoners, he retaliates the 
Barbarity of the RoyalisU^ 249— Defeato the Royal- 
ists at St. Augustine de Paemar, t6. — Destroys an 
immense Store of Tobacco at Orizaba, 250 — His 
Army and their Equipment, ih. — Is repulsed in his 
Attack of Valladolid, and retires to Puran, ib, — 
Where he is again defeated by General Llanos, 251 
— Declines taking an active Part in framing the New 
Constitution, 252 — Falls into the Hands of the Royal- 
ists, 253^Shot by Order of the Viceroy Calleja . 254 
Mountains, 21 — Table-land salubrious and fertile . 21 
Muerto, Desert • . . .196 

N. 

Negroes . . . .14 

New Biscay, or Durango Intendancy . • 185 

Nopal-tree, on which the Cochineal Insect is fed . 45 

Novella, on the Deposition of Apodaca, is elevated to 

the Vice-royalty ..... 259 
Nicaragua, or Granada, Lake . • .211 

O. 

Oats . . . .36 

Oaxaca, Intendancy, 156 — City . . .159 

O'Donoju, appointed Viceroy by the Cortes, arrives in 
Mexico, 259 — Concludes a Treaty with Iturbide at 
Cordova, acknowledging the Independence of Mexico, 
259, 260 — Dies within a few Days, supposed poison- 
ed .«.••. . 2ol 
Olives, Cultivation prohibited by Old Spain . . 40 
Ores, Reduction of . . . . .107 
Orixaba, Volcano . . . . .165 
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Orizaba, Volcano 

capture of, by Morelos 
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Pascuaro, City ..... 152 

Passo del Norte . . . .199 

Perote, Fortress, or Town . . . .168 

PimaSy Indians . . . . .191 

Plants . . . . . ,66 

Pococatepetl, Volcano . . . .28 

• , Mountain . . . ,139 

Police . . . . . .133 

Political History, recent and present Government 230 

Division, 117 — Number of Intendancies 118 

Population, 4, 14— Of Santa Fe, 199 — Albuquerque, ib, 
— ^TaoSy ib. — Of tbe Intendancy of Mexico, 118 — In 
Durango Intendancy, 185— City, 190 — Cbichuabua, 
ib. — San Jose del Parral, ib. — San Juan del Rio, ib. 
— Cinaloa, 194 — Culiacon, ib. — Las Almas, ib. — 
Puebla delos Angelos, 142 — Cholula, ib. — ^Tlascala, 
i^._Of the Province of Guatimala, 219— Of the In- 
tendancy of Old California, 200 — New California, 
201, 202, 204— Intendancy of Sonora, 191— City, 
194 — Queretaro, 136 — Tezuco, ib. — Chilpantzingo, 
ib. — Acapulco, 137 — Gross number, 4 — Indians, 5, 
10 — CaciqueSy or Noble Indians, 8 — Whites, 10, 13, 
-T-Mixed Classes, 13, 14— Negroes, 14 — Leon Pro- 
vince, 179 — Santander, Province, 180 — Horqasi- 
tas, City, ib. — Intendancy of Guadalaxara, 153 — 
City, 154— Valladolid, 145— Decreased, 151— Val- 
ladolid de Mechoacan, 152 — Piscuaro, ib. — Huitzit- 
zilla, ib. — Intendancy of Guanaxuato, 1 43 — City, 
144 — Intendancy of Puebla, 138— Jaccatecas Inten- 
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' dancy, 155— City, 156— Mexico, City, 133, 134— 
Intendancy of San Luis Potosi, 170— San Luis, City, 
172 — Campecbe, 161 —Merida, Town, i^.— Valla^ 
dolid, ib. — Cohauila Province, 177 — Saltillo, Town, 
i6.— Vera Cruz, 167— Xalapa, 168— Cordova, 169 
— Orizaba, ib* — Intendancy of New Mexico . 194 

Post-Office, Produce . • . . .113 

Potatoes, 35 — not indigenous, ib. — Are preserved by 

the Natives for several Years . . .36 

Potosi, San Luis, Intendancy of . .170 

Puebla, Intendancy of . . . .138 

■ de los Angelos, City, 142 — Municipality, wholly 

Indian • • . .142 

Pulque, a Beverage procured from the Maguey Plant, 
41 — Produce of Tax thereon, 42 — Spirit distilled 
therefrom, ib. — Duty on the Consumption of, in 
Mexico City . . 135 



QUERETARO, City . 136 



Rayon, succeeds Hidalgo in the Command of the 
Insurgents, 242— Fails in an Attempt at Negotiation 
with the Royalists, 243 — Defeats General Emperan, 
at Zaccatecas, 244 — Establishes a Supreme Executive 
Council for Mexico, ib, — Is forced by Calleja to re- 
tire to Zultepec, ib. — Lays siege to Toluca, which he 
is forced to break up, and retires to Tenego, where 
he is attacked by the Royalists, and his Forces dis- 
persed, 245, 246 — Accepts the Terms offered him 
by Apodaca, and, with his Army, takes the Oath of 
Allegiance to Ferdinand . • . 256, 257 
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Religion/ 4 — Of the Indians, mere Forniality , 6 

Reptiles . . • . • .61 

Revenues, 111 — Charge of Collection . 113, 114 

Rivers, 19— Of Guatimala . . . 211, 212 

Roads — That from Vera-Cruz to Mexico impassable for 
Wheel Carriages, 23 — A new one in Progress, 24 — 
Generally bad, ib. — Best in the northern Parts, 25 
— A good one from Santa Fe to Mexico, ib, — ITiat 
from Acapulco impassable for Carriages, ib. — One 
commenced from Vera-Cruz to Perote, 26 — One in 
Progress from Perote toXalapa, 169 — Now passable 
for Machinery, Note . . ' .24 

Royalists — A Rock, near Vera-Cruz, the only Place 

remaining in their Power . • . . 276 

Rum . . • .42 

Rye . • • • . . * 35 

S. 

Sanchez, General, Operations of, under Morelos 247, 248 
Saint Bias, City, advantageous Commercial Situation of 154 
Salt, Rock, 106 — But little used as a Condiment by the 

Indians, ib. — Manufactured near Mexico, City . 135 

Saltillo, Town, 177 — Fair at, t6. — Manufactories .181 

San Barnardo, Port . . . .174 

San Carlos de Monterey, the Capital of New California 204 
San Juan del Rio . . .190 

San Luis, City . . . . .172 

San Jose del Parral . . . .190 

Santiago, River . . .153 

San Joseph, Missionary Station in California . 201 

Santa Fe . . .199 

Santander, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 

Potosi . . . . 173, 180 
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Santa Ana, is expelled from the Government of Vera 
CruZy on which he denounces the Emperor Iturbide, 

and raises an Army in favour of the Repablicans . 265 

Santiago, £1 bravo de, Harbour . , .174 

Sheep . • • • • .181 

Silk-worms . . . . . .65 

Silver Mines — their Produce • . .71 

Silver— Variety of Ores, 74, 75, 76— Native . . 75 

Snow, Produce of Monopoly . . . .113 

Sonora, Intendancy, 190 — City . . .194 

Sombrete, Mine, 91, 92-*Astonishing Produce . 92 

Storax, or Liquid Amber - - .68 

Sugar . . • . 4fjt 

T. 

Table-land, salubrious and fertile, 21 — Mean Height . 22 
Taos . . . . . .199 

Teguantepeque, Port of . . . .159 

Tehuacan, Assembly of, 254 — Are expelled by Tiran, 

who assumes the Supreme Power . . . 255 

Tenure of Land, in Puebla . . . ' .142 

Tepeizuintli, or Mountain Dog . . ,55 

Teran, Miguel, annuls the Assembly of Tehuaoan, 254 

— and assumes Supreme Power . . . 255 

Territorial Extent . . . . .3 

Texas, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 

Potosi ..... 173, 178 

Tezcuco, Lake and River, 20, 119, 120— City of . 136 
Timber Trees, numerous . . . .67 

Tin . . . . . .80, 81, 105 

Tixtla, Battle of ... . . 243 

Tlalcojotl, Animal . . . : .55 

Tlascala, City- ..... 142 
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Tobacco, 42 — Produce of Monopoly . ..112 

Tozan, a Species of Mole • . .56 

Taztla, Volcano . . . . . 29, 166 

Tzacua, Bird . • . • .60 

V. 

Valenciaka Mine, Depth of Shaft, 87 — Curious His- 
tory of, ib. — Vast Produce, 88 — Charge . . 89 
Valladolid de Mechoacan, City, 152 — Intendancy of : 145 
Valleria, an Insurgent Officer . . . 241 
Vegetables of all Climates in Proportion . . 39 
Velasquez, Memoir of, 129 — The Originator of the 

School of Mines • • • .131 

Venados, or Stag of California . . 203,204 

Venegas, his Arrival from Old Spain as Viceroy, 235 
— Prevails upon the Archbishop of Mexico to excom- 
municate Hidalgo, 238 — Which saves the Capital, 
289 — is superseded in the Vice-royalty, and Calleja 
appointed thereto . • . . • 246 

Vera Cruz, Intendancy, 162 — City, 167 — City, Com- 
merce of, 221 — Harbour, ib, — Value of Imports 
and Exports, 223— Specification thereof, 224— The 
Consttlado ..... 226 

Victoria, proclaims the Republic, in Opposition to the 

lately elevated Emperor Iturbide . • . 263 

Vines, Cultivation prohibited by Old Spain, 40 — Culti- 
vated in the Province of Cohauila • .177 
Volcanoes, 26, 30 — Those of Pasto and Quito connect- 
ed, ib, — Pococatepetl, 139 — Account of the first 
Irruption of the Volcano de XoruUo, 145 — Colima, 
15 3— Orixaba, 165— Coffer ofPerote, i6.— Tuxtla . 166 
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Wheat, 33, 34— Accidentally iotroduced, 32 — Success- 
fully cultivated on the Table-lands of Paebla . 139 

White Population, 13 — Formerly distinguished as 
European and Creole, 10, 11 — ^Their Number, t6. — 
Are the exclusive Possessors of Property, ib. — Ab- 
ject Poverty of some, ib, — Literature confined to this 
Class, 12 — Ignorance of these in the Provinces, ib, — 
Their favourite Studies, ib. — Are unsociable . .13 

X. 

Xalapa City ..... 167 

Xoloitzcuintli, Animal • . . .56 

XoruUo, Volcano de. Account of its first Irruption . 145 

Z. 

Zacatula . . , .137 

Zaccatecas, Intendancy, 155— City • .156 

Zinc, 106— Form in which it is found . . 83 

Zitaquaro, Massacre of the Inhabitants of, by Cal- 

leja . . ... 244,245 

ZoruUo, Volcano . . . . .29 

Zumpang^ Lake, vast Sum expended in Attempts to 

dram it .... 120, 121 



THE END. 
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